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\y—ecurity —Perpetuity. 
$1,280,000! ! 


‘of the affairs of the MUTUAL LIFE 
E COMPANY, of New York, (No. 35 
the year ending January 31, 1851: 








1d, January 31,1850, - - $991,161 62 
RecErPtTs. 
- - $454,142 97 

» . - 60,937 17 

» of United . 

d State of 15,826 24 530,906 38 
stocks, -_—_-— — 

$1,522,068 00 
DIsBURSEMENTS. 

, ineluding 
yhich occur- > $160,640 00 
y, 

Policies, - 16,641 23 
ent, Physi- 

Stationery, 21,619 18 
Postage, &c. 

s, Advertis- 946 - 
anges, &c., 24,279 40 223,679 54 
uary, 1851, $1,208,288 46 
not yet paid, — 

oofs of death, . = 15,300 00 
osses and Ryne: 9 
‘ing paid, ce - $1,280,088 46 


ount of Losses in 1850, $155,440 00 
INVESTMENTS. 


Mod 2 $16,110 91 

3ank, tempo- . g 

it on Interest, 8,688 75 

lortgages, on 

e, principally 

;ot N. York 1,128,831 22 

worth double 

t loaned, 

ed States and 

n ot N. York, 117,919 09 

om agents, 26,538 49 1,298,398 46 
JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President. 

TT, Sec’y. « Cuartes Git, Actuary 

nrurRN Post, M.D., Medical Examiner, 


| the office daily, from 11 tid 124 o’elock, 

SLUNT, Counsellor. 119-18t 
EBRICAN MUTUAL . 
ife Insurance Company, 

Or New Haven, Conn. 

CAPITAL 100,000 DOLLARS. 


vested in Londs, Mortgages and Stocks. 
ut leas rates than charged by other Mutual 
ayable in Cash Annually, Semi-annually 


y, as best suits the convenience of the ap- 


Pror. B. Sitiiman, President, 

BensamMin Noyes, Secretary. 
e, 40 Wall street, New York. 
1TMoRK, Actuary, 


N. Buaxeman, M.D, Medical Examiner. 
nce at the Office, 40 Wall-street, daily from 
. 125-tf 


ing Fashion Hats and Caps, 
NG EVERY DESIRABLE REQUISITE, 
compare to advantage with any sold in this 
me Price Store, 128 Canal-st. A supericr 
r Velvet and Cloth Caps. Children’s Fal 
Hats in their variety. 
J. W. KELLOGG. 

}YMEN AND THEIR FAMILIES SUPPLIED ATA 

110-26¢ 


Church Bells! 
ience of thirty years, bas given thesubseri- 
pportunity of ascertaining the various com- 
metals, and the degree of heat requisi‘e 
the greatest solidity, strength, and mot 
nes, avd has enabled bim to secure for his 
ghest awards of the N. Y. State Agricul- 
y and American Institute for several years 
(rinity Chimes of New York, were com- 
s Foundry, as were also cast Chimes for 
s, Kingston, C. W., and several others, and 
rm Bells of New York, the largest ever cast 
try. Church, Factory, and Steamboat Bells 
on hand, and Peals of Bells cast to order. 


sare hung with improved Iron Yokes, and 
attached to act on the clapper, which very 
ngs the sound; and they may also be turned in 
hich brings the blow of the clapper in a new 


lessens the danger of their breaking. Hang- 
ete (including Yoke, Frame, and Wheel), 
desired. Also, Taeopo ites, and all kinds 
+ and Surveying Instruments on hand, and 
ier. ANDREW MENEELY, 
»y, Jan. 1, 1851. 111-tf 
Putnam's Spring Bedstead. 
e had the opportunity of testing the inven- 
for several nights, and we commend the arti- 
ttention of the public, especially the trustees 
is of hospitals. It promises to be economi- 
go far to alleviate human suffering.— Boston 


PUTNAM’S WAREROOMS, 
169 Fulton-streea, 


iraglia’s Italian Dictionary, 
ITALIAN DICTIONARY ; 


IN TWO PARTS: 
N AND ENGLISH. 2.-—E-NGLISH AND ITALIAN. 
receded by an [raLian Grammar. ] 
-RAGLIA. From the Fourteenth London 
n, with corrections and additions. l6mo, 
co. Price $1 45 
eral approbation with which this valuable little 
has been received, the rapidity with which 
litions bave heen exhausted in England, and 
‘al adoption by instructors in this country, are 
| recommendation of this work. Many errors 
ation, orthography, &c., had, however, found 
into the text, which has been carefully re- 
compared with those of Alberti, Barberi, &c. 
cket Dictionary of so copious a language as 
|, a complete Vocavulary is not to be expected. 
» make the additions to this part of the work 
il, the texts of the classics most commonly 
»ginners were examined, and such words and 
serted from them, ameunting to about three 
articles, as were not contained in the former 
‘The Grammar, which is a very useful com- 
been enlarged 

WILKINS, CARTER & CQ, 

* Publishers, Boston. 


Nofa Bedsteads, 
(Neepuam’s Patent } 

FACTURED exclusively by W. 8. Hum- 
vs, Wholesale and Ketail Furniture Ware- 
; and 197 Chatham-street, admitted by all who 
and used them to be the best ever offered 
lic. When opened a Perfect Bedstead having 
1 even Spring Mattress attached, requiring but 
ment to open or shut them, and when opened 
strongest Bedstead in use, and when closed 
o detect its being a Sofa Bedstead. Also 
atent Chamber or Sick Chair, (much in use.) 
\ large assortment of Furniture, Beds and Mat- 
nstantly on hand. 122-13t 


~ J, F. BROWNE & CO., 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
and, Semi-Grand, and Six Octave 
UBLE ACTION HARPS, 


WakeErooms 295 Broapway, . 
: always on hands a large and elegant collection 
hese beautiful Instruments, with ever article 
i with the Harp, of the best quality, and at 
, prices. A list of prices and descriptions can 
ed by mail, single postage. 

J. F. BROWNE, 

London and New York, established 1219; 
PECTUS of the INDEPENDENT. 
INDEPENDENT, a religious ey of 
largest class, is published weekly, at 24 Beek- 
et, New York, at Two Do..ars a-year, paya- 
vance. 
‘pirors of this journal are Rev. Leonarp Ba- 
D., of New Haven, Conn, Rev. Josxrn 
on, Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Chureh, 
rk, and Rev. RK. S. Storrs, Jun., Pastor of the 
of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 
.con is at preseot traveling in Europe and the 
d his correspondence will enrich the paper dur- 
year with his observations upon European anc 
scenery, society and institauions. Mr. Storre’s 
are designated by his initial S. 
George B. Cukever, D.D., (C.) and Revs 
Warp BeEcuer, (%) are enlisted as stated con- 
8 to the editora] cosumns. 
\ssistant Editor is Rev. Josuva Leavitt, whose 
ce as an editor renders the news department Va- 
| complete. 
ndependent was not started for a of 
id it will be sustained upon the most libe: scala, 
ugh it should never prove to be a source of im- 
its proprietors. h 
hile they are thus committed to its support, the 
ors have no control over the columns of the 
nd no responsibility whatever for anything that 
in them. The editors, on the other hand, have 
erty in the paper, aud no expectation ot being 
priched or impoverished by it. An experiment 
yeacs has proved that this is perhaps the very 
thod of securing a truly independent newspaper, 
The Independent aims to be. Its name was in- 
o be characteristic, not offensively, but ogee) 
It is not the ergan of any school in theology, 
, in religion, nor of any party in polities. it ex- 
»nly the individual views of its conductors. As 
ors are by conviction and position Congress, 
the paper advocates the principles ot faith an’ | 
nerally held by the Congregational churches 0 | 
gland. This it does, however, in the spirit o' 
, and liberality toward other nominations of 
D8 


Correspondence. 

Ind. employs, as stated foreign corres- 
s, Josken Warne, Esq., of Oxford, England, 
Kuve, of Dublin, Kev. Louis Bripkt, ot Paris, 
,. Leon Prats, of Paris, (now in this countty,) 
»p its columns supplied with the news of the Eu- 
world, and furnish articles of great ability and 
pon particular aspects of political and ecclesiasti- 
yements abroad. In addition to these, two or 
aveling cepreepen teat are ordinarily engaged to 
its readers with fresh and original impressions of 
tern continents. Missionaries also, at several 
5, contribute from time te time intelligence from 
spective fields. 

Domestic Correspondence of the paper embraces 
prominent points in our own country at the East 
» West, and keeps i veotens otanet of all mat- 

blic interest. By these auxiliaries ‘ 

on supplied with @ larger amount of original 


than is usual in religious Ts. 

ial attention is given to the ericiciom of Books 

riodicals, and to interesting selections from cur~ 

erature, vy 
General Prineipl 

na of political discussion 


les of Christianity to public 
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ors to do. without regard to 

it will always espouse the cause of Justice, 
ity, Right Liberty and Truth, against all com- 
wand Sil i poli ‘ al, or &0- 
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TERMS—$2 per annum to those who order the 
paper sent by mail, and #2 50 to those who receive 
the paper by carriers or post-riders at thvir door 
free of charge. 

Clergymen who send five names with $10 will be 
entitled to a sixth copy gratis. 

Payment in al/ cases will be required in advance 

(G AovERTISEMENTs.—Seventy-five cents for 16 
lines for the first insertion, and fifty cents for each 
subsequent insertion. 

The Boston Orrice of The Independent is at the 
Literary Agency of G. W. Licut, No. 3 Cornhill. 


EDITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The editors of this journal are Leonarp Bacon, 
Josernx P. Tuompson, and R. 8. Storrs, Jun. 
When Mr. Storrs entered the editorial corps, 
he reserved the right to withdraw from it 
whenever the paper should have become estab- 
lished. Except for the absence of Dr. Bacon, he 
would therefore have done so at the commencement 
of this year. But in q of that ab 
he will continue to contribute as heretofore to our 
columns ; being relieved, however, of all Editorial 
supervision and responsibility, except in the case 
of his own articles. These are designated by his 
initial, 8. 

The Assistant Editor is Rev. Josnua Leavirr. 

Rev. Grorce B. Cueever, D.D., (C.) and Rev. 
Henry Warp Beecuer, (*) are enlisted as stated 
contributors to the editorial columns. 
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THE AMERICAN SABBATH UNION. 


DR. EDWARD BEECHER’S SERMON, 





only the beast and the false prophet were cast 
alive into a lake burning with fire and brimstone, 
but all who should worship him, or receive his 
mark, shall share the same fearful destiny. 

The general principles thus educed were ap- 
plied to the case of organic violations of the Sab- 
bath, whether by legislation or the action of com- 
mercial or other corporations. In general, the 
legislation of the particular States has been in 
favor of the Sabbath ; at least 28 of the States 
forbidding secular labor on that day. Neither 
is there any express law requiring the carriage of 
the mail on the Sabbath ; it is wholly in the dis- 
cretion of the Postmaster-General. But the law 
requires the opening of the Post-offices, and the 
attendance of postmasters, in violation of their 
consciences. The most common violations by 
corporate bodies are those connected with trans- 
portation and travel by railroads and canals. 
This influence is immense. The chief danger of 
the entire destruction of the Sabbath thus arises 
from the action of public bodies of men, and they 
must be made to feel themselves individually re- 
sponsible for the determination, whether the Sab- 
bath shall be preserved or destroyed. 

No violations of God’s law extend through a 
wider social sphere or array more power to cor- 
rupt the national conscience; none exercise a 
more malignant power for evil, or seduce larger 
classes to sin through fear of loss, and thus de- 
fraud them of inalienable rights. If the Sabbath 
is destroyed, the Government and the corpora- 





tions will be chiefly responsible. How much is 
involved in the destruction of the Sabbath! 
other command of God stands in such a relation | learning which shall do for those States what the 
to all the rest. The destruction of the Sabbath colleges of New England have done for the land 
tends to all other sins. If this is destroyed, the | of the Pilgrims, are laboring in an enterprise ol 
mainspring and defense of all the other com-jthe most arduous difficulty and the gravest im- 
mands is broken. The law of the Sabbath is the | portance, and that they should have the sympa- 
greatadministrative law of God’s government, and | thy and the efficient aid of those men and those | fore; 

{The annual sermon before the American Sab- | is designed to give omnipresent energy to the} churches who know the value of learning and | 
bath Union, (of which Rev. Justin Edwards, D.D., | Whole moral law. Its observance is an acknowl- | the indispensable necessity of colleges as a means | , 
is secretary) was preached on Sabbath evening, | ¢dgment of allegiance to God. It is essential to] of successfully promoting it. 


No 


May 10, in the Mercer-street church. Our full | sanity in our estimates of this world, and to keep 


sketch of the discourse was withheld by request | ‘ 


of the preacher, until after its repetition at Boston, | of a nation reverencing this day, which was left} exist, and that the colleges of New Engl 
which took place on Lord’s day evening, May | to sink into ignorance, poverty, crime, and ruin. | quite adequate to furnish the nation with all the | stiJ] as far as one can 
The violation of the Sabbath damages .the intel- | | 
lect, weakens the physical powers, contaminates | minds the West is by the nature of things doom- 
make trouble? And when He hideth his face, who ther | the morals, and wastes the property of a nation, | ed to a merely physical development, should feel 


25, in the Park-street Church.1 


Texr. “When He giveth quietness, who then can 


can behold him? whether it be done against @ nation or 
against a man only,” —Jon, 34: 29. 


The preacher referred to the tendency there is in 


than for individuals to escape the retributive judg- 
ment of God, because of the apparent power of 


masses to stand by and sustain each other, and of a full and general observance of the Sabbath. | world, is because they were thus early founded | santest part here is the scientific. 
The stillness of the sacred morn speaks to the | and have grown with the very growth of society | p 
uation of God and eternity, the light of the Bible | j 


hence the proneness there is to regard practically 
the will of the community above the will of God. 


he mind in a healthy tone. There is no record 


breeds criminals, and fills prisons, The Sabbath | little interest in this Society. They forget that |, 
is the dyke of the moral, social, intellectual and | Cambridge, and Yale, and Dartmouth were found- 


men’s minds to feel that it is easier for nations | Political world, and its destruction opens the | ed in the wilderness, 
flood-gates of all evil and ruin. 


Conceive, on the other hand, of the influence 


Hence the failure to make the law of God the | illuminates the world, crime is rebuked, the love | , 


standard of political duty. 


ment which are soon to distinguish the Western 
States above every other portion of the world, 
than to train them for those tranquil walks of 
learning which however useful to mankind, ap- 
peal but feebly to the excited imaginations of the 
people, and offer but a poor prospect of pecuniary 
reward, 

This is the cause of the slow growth of Wes- 
tern colleges. And it affects not only the new 
States themselves in all the tastes and habits of 
their people, but it strongly affects the opinions 
and modes of action which prevail in those por- 
tions of the country which have been the field of 
action of the Collegiate Education Society. The 
West is not thought of as a region of schools and 
colleges and high intellectual culture, but only 
as the land of rich farms, countless herds of cat- 
tle, and an inconveniently abundant supply of 
bread stuffs. True the people of the West have 
souls, and it is best to send them Bibles, and 
tracts, and some missionaries, but if any learning 
is really needed at the West, the East must fur- 
nish it for them just as it manufactures their cot- 
ton goods. The West in both cases must be 
content with furnishing the raw material and the 
bread stuff, 

The Collegiate Education Society proceeds 
upon a recognition of the fallacy and dangerous 
absurdity of such a view of this grave subject. It 
is a recognition of the fact that the men who 
have devoted their lives to the cause of Christian 
learning in the West, and are passing them in an 
effort to found in those States and to raise up to 
influence, efficiency and power, seminaries of 


And it is not very 
strange that men who think that N 
is the only soil in America on which colleges can 


society, and that the reason why they are now 
radiating centers of Jight to the nation and to the 


ew England | circles have very little connection with the lite- 


earning she needs or can appreciate, and in whose | ¢ 


the different pursuits. 


thus :— Howbeit, when the magistrate doth com- 
mande that we shoulde ourselves do anything 
agaynst the precept of God, oBEDIENCE IS NOT TO 
BE GIVEN, BUT IN THIS CASE THE RULE IS TO BE 
FOLLOWED,—W ek ovcut To oBrY GoD MORE THAN 
MAN.” 

There is a fanaticism of obedience, as well as 
of disobedience, an ultraism of subserviency, and 
of “alacrity” in doing the will of man whatever 
it is, as well as of independence. Melancthon 
seems to have been free from both. Some of our 
modern doctors are not so moderate. The lan- 
guage of their Union sermons looks extravagant 
and alarmingly ultra, beside the well considered 
“Judgment of Philip Melancthon.” 

A Western May. 





Foreign Correspondence. 


FROM (UR PEDESTRIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Berwin, Apait 11, 1851. 
In bidding “ Good-bye ” to Berlin to visit anoth- 
er part of the old Fatherland, I cannot leave it 
without speaking of the pleasant society which I 
have enjoyed so much. The hours spent here 
seem brighter as they are drawing nearer to a 
close, and I can hardly imagine I am leaving for- 
ever such true friends—soon gained, indeed, but 
not soon to be forgotten. There is probably 
hardly a city in Europe where a more lively, 
intellectual population has gathered itself. And 
unlike a merely University-town, Berlin seems to 
present a society quite remarkable for its variety 


ual pursuits, prevents all tendency to being one- 
ided. Yet are the various classes of the city 
very clearly divided. The court and diplomatic 


rary and scientific, and they on the other hand 


judge there does not seem 


As in almost all cultivated society, the plea- 


, 


and in| Want of faith among the Germans. 
genial men engaged in this study Berlin has no the more gratefully, for after all, when the best 


course the light wines from the Rhine or from 
France are passed around. However, the drink- 
ing is always very moderate and the party usually 
breaks up early ; I have seldom been in any sup- 
per party later than eleven or half past. The 
general arrangement and furniture of this supper 
party would be a fair example of those given by 
the preachers or the better classes in Berlin to 
their friends. The conversation usually through- 
out is exceedingly lively, sometimes with too 
much of the Berlin persiflage, but in general 
showing a very highly cultivated tone of thought. 
It is very curious and interesting toa foreigner to 
find how much English and American works are 
spoken of in conversation here and in other parts of 
Germany. It seems as if in all romance-writing 
there were no popular German authors. One is sur- 
prised to find people laughing over Boz, or discus- 
sing Cooper or Bulwer, or “ Jane Eyre,” just as 
they did at home. Graver writers too, like Ma- 
cauley, or Layard, or Dr. Arnold, seem very 
nearly as well known here as in England or 
America. . 

Politi cts certainly do not form a great 
topic just ent for Berlintable talk. Every 
man of whatever party is so thoroughly dissatis- 
fied with the present state of political affairs, and 
withal so hopeless of the future, that it seems as 
if any mention of the subject was carefully avoid- 
ed, and they all took refuge in their wit and their 
literature to escape the thoughts of it. 

As I see the quick joke pass around and hear 
especially those keen stories which the Berliners 
so delight to tell, against the heavy, “ material” 
English, it often seems to me like the wit of the 


and breadth. The unceasing intercourse with Greeks as their degradation was coming on, 
gners and with men of all possible intellec- | @gainst the sturdy Romans ; the wit of an intel- 


lectual race which is losing its power to act. 

L have spoken before of the unbelief or indif- 
ference on religious matters which meets one 
everywhere in German life. The same thing ap- 
pears in the Berlin society. The city seems 


and are quite separate themselves from the mercantile. | Still somewhat to deserve its old name, ‘‘ The 


Voltatrian Berlin.” Though one must confess 


o be at all that jealousy between different cliques there is nothing of the maliciousness of Voltaire 
which exists in our large cities. The German |!" its unbelief. Of course to any such remarks 
certainly has a faculty of enjoying his own par- | 28 these there are very many exceptions, but 
icular circle without especially troubling himself | ¢ertainly the general character of the society 
. ' whether other people enjoy theirs more or less. | ust strike one as deeply wanting in the reli- 
and in the:very infancy of | [t is so here, and the divisions arise naturally from | gious element. And yet even from this there is 
much less danger to one mingling with the Ger- 


mans than would be supposed, If I might be 


There does ap- | allowed to speak of my own experience I would 
ear to be something in the study of the natural | 84y, and with deep gratitude, that my faith has 
tself ; and chey of course do not make the easv | sciences which gives a freshness and geniality | only been strengthened by my experience of the 
. nference that the men who are striving in the | such as is gained from no other pursujt ; 

This is seen in the | Of money is checked, the due proportion of things | midst of these almost irresistible tendencies to- + 

readiness with which nations and other corporate stands out to view, brotherly love is revived, the | wards material and immediate interests to exer- lack,—Witscherlich, the Roses, Humboldt, who 


1 feel this 


and noblest spirits around one doubt, it is seldom 


bodies violate the Sabbath. A practical unbelief | SPitit is rested, faith in God is invigorated, Gos } cise the same wise forecast for the future which | not seldom appears even yet with the liveliness of | that even the strongest belief can remain alto- 


is thus disclosed, of God’s power to judge and re- |! 


irom on high looks down with favor, his Spirit} ¢ 


he founders of the early New England colleges | youth in social circles, the brothers Schlagentweit, | ether unshaken. As far as I can judge too, 


compense communities. The various transgres- descends, hearts are renewed, wealth is eonse- | exercised for those States and through them for} who, though mere boys, have won a European the faith is not in this case from that “home- 


sions of such bodies are called social sins, more crated to its true ends, the providence of God co- | 
operates with the labors of man, and a state oj | t 


properly organic sins. In showing that the sins 
of organized bodies are the greatest of all sins, |‘ 
and the retributions of God‘more terrible than for 


hings results unknown on earth before. 


any other, he proceeded first to consider what is there has been a strife of forty years in this coun- | labor to promote. 


the law of responsibility in the case, and then | ‘ 
applied it to the case of the Sabbath. 
I. The law of responsibility for public sins. 


ry—the Government and corporations on one 


called corporations, or nations; though we im-| Way, and the nation is yielding to this argument ; | cates ; for having sought to effect a combination 
pute to such bodies intellect and will, it is in fact | ‘he carrying of the mail on the Sabbath has | of wise and pious men in aid of the cause of learn- gather some of the most agreeable circles of this | ies of life, no hight of moral principle, no no- 
the wills of the individuals of whom they are ceased on routes amounting to 80,000 miles;| ing in our new settlements; to secure such an capital, or who are themselves the life of society, | bleness of character, can in any way take the 


composed. 
course it cannot sin. 


of individuals acting together in‘an organic rela- | change. i 


tion, and united for the attainment of some object 
Its constitutional law of action determines 
through what organs such body shall act, and 
what shall be a valid act of the Association. 


Now, when such organized body acts organically | bad to contend, is a prevailing tendency of the | | 
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For the Independent. 


COLLEGIATE EDUCATION S0CIETY.—No. 2. 





As a corporation has no soul, of | 4bout 40 railroad companies stop their cars on | organization of society with respect to its intel- may be mentioned the el 


‘o be essential in those which originated in the | s 


acy of its cause at a time when it needed advo- | sia as they are in New England. 


t Kr h 





he nation, have strong claims on their coépera- reputation from their researches in Physical sick” love which every man under almost any 
ion and assistance for the very reason that the Geography in the Alps. Professors Dove and | religion feels for the teachings of his childhood 
present tendencies of society, East and West, are | Magnus, are all well known in the scientific cir-| iM @ strange land. 
Such are the two sides of a question on which | so adverse to the great and good ends they would | of Berlin. 


But for one, [ cannot help 


seeing that the Germans are not at all happy un- 
It is pleasant to an American to find certain of | det the change, that there is a dissatisfaction, a 
The cause of learning at the West does there- | our scientific men spoken of and respected among | 8€98¢ of want in their present condition, which 
side, and on the other an array from time to time | fore owe a debt of gratitude to the Collegiate Ed- | these as authorities, and that Dana in Mineralogy speaks most painfully of the injury they have 
of the noblest spirits of our land. At last the } ucation Society for having undertaken the advo- | a 


nd Gray in Botany are as well known in Prus- | 40e their own natures. And besides, the more 
They are not the sins of any distinct existences, | tide has begun to turn; the argument is all one | c 


[ see of them an@ of men generally, the more | 
Among the many others here at whose houses | # convinced that even in the practical emergen- 


, | Place of the religious principle ; that there is a 
Organic sins are the sins} ‘he Sabbath, and all experience favors the | lectual interests, in those states which are spring- | whose works are so much loved in America: the | certain “ ground-tait,” a certain releableness even 
ng up in the nineteenth century as was deemed | youthful Professor of Grecian Art in the Univer- | in every day difficulties in the religious character, 
ity, Curtius, a man who we do not hesitate to which no mere moral culture can ever give, and 
sixteenth, and to aid in laying those permanent say will win the gratitude of Prussia when the which is to my mind one of the best proofs of its 
oundations for the instruction of society which | results shall appear of his free and earnest course origin. 

Another difficulty with which this Society har | are apt to be the more neglected in proportion as | of instruction with the young prince—the future 
hey are the more needed. And if it has risen | king; Lepsius, already famous from his researches 


An account of Berlin society as it appears to 


an American would be altogether incomplete teresting for the light which was thrown into the 


in contravention of the law of God, individuals | present age io prefer material objects and inter- slowly and sometimes toilsomely into popular | in Egypt, whom we have not the pleasure of know- | without speaking of the many Americans who 
who compose it are individually guilty” of com- | ests to those which are intellectual and spiritual. | favor and regard, it is because it must encounter | j 


mitting an organic sin, which we call a sinful 
corporate act. 


If we examine attentively all the causes which 


, this is the mosi 





ng personally; Snetlage, the Court-Preacher, in | are living in the city, and who have met in such 

che same difficulties though in a much less de-} whose house such pleasant companies of English | pleasant circles this last winter at the houses of 

When we speak of sinful laws, | bear on the interests of liberal learning in this | gree, as are encountered by the seminaries and | meet. In these circles too appear Kaulbach and | of Mr. Barnard, our Ambassador, and of Mr. Fay. 

sinful systems, &c., the sin is not in the laws or | ge and country, we shall soon be satisfied that, } ‘he vital interests it would aid. 
a 


Cornelius, the great painters, and Hensel, the} They are most of them students, and in general 
systems, but in the men who frame and uphold |of all opposing i 


And moreover, { cannot bat regard the difficul- | well-known Professor of Art, and many another | far better representatives of our country than one 


them. The censurable organic act may or may | disastrous. The relation of our country to civi- | ty itself as in a certain measure an assurance of | whose names have gone forth wide over many | usually meets in the traveling public of Europe. 


not take the permanent form of a law ; but when |! 
it does so, it is thereby only the more heinous. 


In all such cases the law of responsibility isthis;|and subdued the wilderness, and appropriated | '¢ i ) 
that those who in organic relations perform such their lands, and laid the foundations of their cit-| rial results to which the present generation is | a short account may not be uninteresting. Din- | of these young men here and in other universities 
acts, are answerable as individuals ; that those | ies, in the early periods of their history, before | impelled with so much power by the peculiarity | ner parties among the wealthier classes of Berlin | of Germany is rather remarkable, and seems al- 


whom they represent in such acts are also indi- | t 


ization is most peculiar. All other great and | the value and importance of the work in which | lands. 
highly civilized nations bave felled the forest, | the Society is engaged. It cannot but be that the 


dencies toward i di 





It is singular how large a proportion are from 


p Probably very little is known with you of the | our Southern States. 
te physical and mate-| mode in which these social parties meet here, and 


The choice of studies among the working part 


hey began to experience the necessities of an} of its circumstances already referred to, should | are much less common than in other parts of Ger-| most to show a new tendency in our studying 
vidually responsible to God for the organic sin if] advanced. and mature civilization. We have | produce a state of popular taste and opinion un-| many, and the usual mode of meeting is around | classes. One for instance is engaged in investi- | That they do not now possess it needs no argument 
they uphold and perpetuaie such action ; and that | need of the highest intellectual culture, the most favorable to a prudent and wise foresight of the} t 


he supper-table inthe evening. An evening par-| gating the whole family of languages related to 
they are responsible in a higher sense than for | perfect and mature civilization, in the very midst | future, and disinclined to provide for those great | t 


y which I have lately enjoyed will give a very | the Anglo-Saxon, with a view of finally better 


any other kind of action. No matter how long | of our rude struggle with the wilderness and the | permanent intellectual and moral interests which | fair sample of most of those among at least the | explaining the early English literature ; another 


such laws exist, or for how many generations they | savage. We must attain the high intellectual) | are lasting as the social structure itself, and on | | 


iterary classes. The house is one of those great | is at work on the Sanscrit and kindred tongues, 


have been handed down; every man and every | culture of modern Germany, while we perform the wise provision for which the prosper- | houses peculiar to Berlin, where a family seldom | with a special reference to philology ; others on 
generation who receives and sustains them be- | over a continent the labors of the men who felled | ity, the freedom, the intelligence and the happi-| occupies more than one story, and the @oor is|thke study of music as a science; others on the 
comes individually responsible, her Hercynian forest. This same necessity was | ness of any people must perpetually depend. It| opened by a porter, from above, with a spring. | higher branches of chemistry ; and one with an 

That this is the real law of responsibility, is | laid on our ancestors who first subdued the for- | Was not to be expected that these interests would | There is no carpet on the heavy staircase which | enthusiasm most worthy of success has traveled 
clear, because no organic sin can be committed | ests of the Atlantic coast, and nobly did they be provided for in the midst of the clamor for | we ascend, and again in the parlors there appears | through many difficulties to Berlin to gather the 


but by the voluntary action of individuals; it| meet it.” It has been laid oneach successive gen-| ew lands, and new mechanic arts, and new |t 


he same simplicity of furniture which { have | documents for a life of Beethoven, and intends 


cannot be charged upon fate or any other irrespon- | eration of their descendants. But never has it| lines of commerce, and new tracks for the iron | spoken of elsewhere in Germany. Many flowers | even to walk to Vienna to collect the last mate- 


sible abstraction that has no soul ; and because the | pressed so heavily on any generation as on the | horse which necessarily characterizes this age, | scattered around, and in this house a very pretty 
consequences of the action of individuals are | present. Our population is undergoing a sudden | and the West in particular, without encountering | display of Bohemian glass ware, but nothing far- 
never so great as when they act in organic rela-| and unexpected expansion over a continent. Re- | just such indifference, and coldness, and apathy | ther of what we call elegancies. 


tions; and of course the obligations to act right | sources of boundless extent, and inexhaustible | 48 has been encountered by the Association of 


are never so high. The wide extent of theircon-| riches, are to be appropriated and developed. | which we are speaking. 
Newly invented arts, which a generation since 


Sequences, the power of such example, the per- 


version of the noblest parts of our nature (the | philosophers had not discovered nor enthusiasts 
social powers), the evil education established, the | dreamed of, are to be applied on a scale of un- 
force of temptation created, show this. These | beard of magnitude, from ocean to ocean, and 
consequences do not terminate with the actors.| from Polar frosts to the tropic; massive iron 


RoBINson. 
(To be continued.) 
Ts For the Independent. 
MELANCTHON vs. THE MODERNS., 





About 8 o'clock tea and rum are passed around. 


rials for his work. 
The day has probably passed by in our country, 


in which such studies as these can be objected to as 


“unpractical.” It is beginning to be seen that hu- 


The amusements through the evening are very | man life is made up of a great many parts, and 
much the same with those in our evening parties ; 
music in one room and conversation in another. | that “ Sanscrit” has its place among them as well 
In this house there was no card-playing, but in| 48 “ shoe-making.” For one I am rejoiced at the 
most of the mercantile circles this is one of the 
Some of the modern doctors of Divinity who are | main enjoyments. At half-past nine or ten begins | out nation has been its superficiality—and with- 
The malignant power of a sinful Jaw extends | bands are to encompass a continent which in our | stout in the judgment that an immoral law must | the most social part of the evening around the | out doubt, often deserved. 


helped on by a great many different pursuits, and 


work these men are doing. The reproach against 


Such workers as 


through the social sphere, and becomes a foun- | boyhood was a great and terrible wilderness, and | be obeyed because it ‘slaw, would do well to read | supper-table, and here best appears the sparkling | these, for they are hearty, faithful students, will 
tain of evil whose streams widen and deepen as | to become the great highways of an intercommu- 
they flow on, until the imagination is overwhelm- | nication scarcely less rapid than that of the swal- | of Morall Philosophie.” He declares that “civill | ers are so famous. I was struck that evening, as | German libraries to remove this reproach, and to 
ed with their extent. The example of organic} low or the pigeon. And while these mighty 


sin bas greater influence in destroying the energy 
of conscience, 


physical results are being produced by the labor 
The makers of laws and the] of our hands, is it strange that there should be a 


directors of corporations are always the leading | tendency of the national mind to prefer both as 


men of the community. 
No nation has so much cause as we to dread | t 
the consequences of arraying our organic action 
on the side of sin, for our very life depends upon 
the preservation of a reverence for law, which 
can only be preserved by keeping the law of the 
land in harmony with God’s law. We justly 
dread disorder, and as it is painful to begin any- 
where the work of disobeying or resisting law,even 
by agitation and moral power ; and when by these 
noble impulses men are strongly tempted to suc- 
cumb and obey bad laws, and when the sophistry 
Comes in to justify the perversion, we are ensnar- 
edand yoked to the car of sin. It requires a 
long and painful process to disenchant the mind 
from a false standard of judgment in which it has 
been educated by a bad law. The most terrific 
hierarchy ever known holds its victims by this 
power, acting upon them from the first moment 
that they open their eyes on earth, and surround- 
ing them constantly with its educating power. 
For what, then, should a man be responsible, it 
Rot for an agency in creating such instruments of 
Corruption? Sinful legislation arrays interest and 
Prejudice against truth, and tends to make men 
indifferent to principle, and even to abandon the 
right, through fear of dishonor or loss. Hence 
the Word of God represents such a corruptorgan- 
ation under the form of a terrific beast, and 


ual ? 
tions among us of an undesirable tendency to 
such a preference. 
tions of learning are indeed in a prosperous con- 
dition, but they are by no means increasing in 
the number of their pupils and in the extent of 
their influence, in proportion to the increased 
wealth and population of the country. There is 
no room to doubt that the portion of the intel- 


objects of thought and action, the material and 


he mechanical, to the intellectual and the spirit- 
And there are accordingly many indica- 


Many of our older institu- 


lectual power of the present generation of our 
countrymen which is devoted to learning, bears a 
much less ratio to the whole, than for several 
preceding generations. And if we institute the 
comparison with reference to sacred learning, 
the result will be very greatly unfavorable to 
the present generation. 

Most especially is this true of the new States. 
Residents of the New England and Middle States 
are slow to comprehend why the growth of Wes- 
tern colleges is so slow—the number of their 
students so small—and the number of annual 
graduates as compared with their own so insig- 
nificant: and they are often tempted to ascribe 
it to some fault in the management of the col- 
leges themseives. Doubtless several causes con- 
cur in producing this result: but the one cause 





asks,—"Who is like unto the beast? who is 
able to make war with him? And its power of 
temptation is represented as being extended over 
al! whose names are not written in the book of 
life, by the simple process of exacting from them 
‘ome token of submission, and by threatening 
Ron-intercourse in trade, and even death to those 
who refuse to comply with the wicked law. 
What a fearful responsibility rests on the authors 
of such systems of temptation by Jaw! But this 


which is incomparably more influential than any 
or all others, is this same preference of material 
interests over those which are intellectual and 
spiritual. The population of these States at 
present has but little appreciation of extended 
and varied ship, or rather, if it values not 
scholarship less, it values material interests more.. 
Parents are much more to educate their 
sons to draw out 

soil of inexhaustible fertility ; to acquire } 
to bear 
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obeying man more thaa God, for 


me we read that 
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tical ceremonies,”—“the binding is unlike,” “civil 


sometimes be broken.” ‘“ To breake civill lawes, 
or the precepts of civill magistrates, is mortal] 
sinne, though there be no matter of offence.” 
But then “this sent touching the precepts of 
magistrates must wisely be understood, namely of 
those preceptes which bid us not to do against the 
commandementes of Ged.” 
This is in the same treatise in which it is said 
that “It is profitable as well for discipline, as the 
quietness of the commonwealth, so to accustom 
our minds that even in trifles they may regard the 
authority of the laws.” 
In Melancthon’s comment on the 13th of Ro- 
mans occurs the following, (we quote from an 
old English translation) :—“ It is mortall sinne 
to breake the statutes of the magistrate, for that 
God hath made us subject to magistrates, and he 
layeth his punishment upon suche as contemne the 
magistrate, because that therein also the aucthor- 
itie of God is. contemned, And here it may ap- 
peare that in the Gospell the aucthoritie of the 
magistrate is more confirmed and defended than 
in any other doctrine ; for no other doctrine so 
earnestly bindeth man to obedience. For the 
Gospell doth commande obedience not only for 
corporall or temporall paynes, but also to escape 
the wrath of God, an eternal payne, and there is 
no bonde greater than this bonde of conscience. 
Therefore Emperor Julian and such other did 
great wrong to the Gospell, when they wrote 
that the doctrine of the Gospell disso!veth poli- 
cie.” It is characteristic too that after showirg 
the regard of Christian men for the magistracy as 
it differs from. that of wicked men, he should add, 
“ Hereto it belongeth to cover, to excuse, and to 
| mitigate, the oversightes of the lawes, and of the 
magistrates. This courteous interpretation, as it | 














the gentle Philip’s “Judgment in his Epitome | wit and lively conversation for which the Berlin- 
lawes” have a higher authority than “ ecclesias-| I have often been in these supper-parties, with 


lawes are always to be observed, ceremoniall may | over us Americans in the art of conversation. 


| | of the English, a genuine “ plum-pudding,” greatly 
give vty 
vent all dissolutions of the commonwealth. 
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the superiority on the whole of the Europeans 


We are better orators, but I suspect seldom so 
good conversationists. Is it that as a nation we are 
too earnest for “smail talk?” Another peculi 


do much with the immense advantages offered by 


give a more thorough direction to the mind of our 
country. Nor is there danger to be feared for 
our students, from the influence of foreign institu- 
tions, in Germany at present. If anything would 
make a man republican or disposed to give the 





ity in most of German society which would at once 

attract an American’s attention is the very mach 

less prominent place woman takes. It is very 

seldom you hear a lady taking any great share 

in table conversation. There are very few sub- 

jects on which her opinion or her feelings seem 

to be listehed to with much attention. It is quite 

evident she has a very different position from 

what is given her in American life. And I may 

add I tnink without presumption, that it is sel- 

dom in completeness of education she can claim 

the same position with the ladies of our educated 

classesat.home. There is something too perhaps 

in the exceeding strictness of the rules of society. 
here with regard to the intercourse of ladies and 

gentlemen, which may have checked that lively, 

intellectual converse, which after all, forms often 

one of the best means of education. 

But to come back to our supper table. The 
Berliners are not at all gross eaters, but they hold 

firmly, at least in practice, to the good old German 

—and I do not know but I might say, biblical idea— 
of good eating being the aid and the sign of kindly 

social feelings. In truth, through ail the old world 
much more of the best social life is over the table: 
than with usinthenew. Our first course here is 
fish, the Berlin pike, a fish very much like our pike, 
except coarser and softer. The salmon from the 
Elbe too, or the carp from the Spree are much 
eaten in this way at supper. This is followed 
by roast meat, with preserves or pickled fruit. 
Matton ‘is the common meat for this, sometimes 
venison or turkey. Then comes the pudding ‘or 
the confectionary. We have here, as an imitation | 


to the glee of the children, ‘to the 


very highest value to the “practical,” it would 
be an experience of the infinite confusions and 
inefficiency which appear now in German affairs, 
and of the political oppression which curses the 
people. 

However, whatever may be said of the older 
students, there is a most decided’ objection to the 
practice, now beginning to be common in our 
country, of sending boys to these foreign Univer- 
sities. Not to mention the want of sympathy it 
almost invariably causes with our own instita- 
tions in the student’s mind; and the weaken- 
ing influence it has on the power to use his own 
language—a loss not to be replaced by a know- 
ledge of all the foreign languages in existence ;— 
it is beside a most terrible experiment. No one 
has any idea of the dangers which surround a 
young man in these foreign Universities. Even 
in the worst of our Colleges there is some glim- 
mering of the good old religious influences of our 


and the fear of future Joss of reputation. Here, 
of all these good influences, there is scarcely one 
which can still work. Some of our good parents 
appear to have a great confidence in Berlin and 
its influences. But it is a most sad mistake. In 
my view there is not but one city more dangerous 
to’® young man, on the Continent, and that is 
Paris. And the only respect in which Berlin is 
| better than Paris is, that vice here is more gross, 
and therefore more offensive. 

- Among the many American students I have 
met in Germany, I rejoice to say I have seen but 
one Theological student. Germany is certainly 








roms by heating it in burning alcohol ; ‘86 that 


not do it quite as well at home, with 
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fathers ; there is the restraint of acquaintances | . 





In regard to Berlin, as a place of study, it is 
difficult to give much information. The choice 
of a University depends so much on the persona! 
plans of each student. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the Berlin University is not by any 
means equal to what it was a few years since. 
The loss of such men as Neander and Jacobi and 
Lachmann in one year, has made no slight differ- 
ence. Still, now, in all branches there is quite 
enough ef talent to satisfy even the most fastidi- 
ous student. Where such men as Ranke and 
Ritter and Bockh and Bopp and Hengstenberg 
teach, there can be no very great deficiency. 
The usual course however among the foreign 
students is to try different Universities, avoiding 
Berlin in the summer, as it is an exceedingly hot, 
unpleasant city at that season. The expense of 
living in Berlin is small compared with that of our 
own cities, yet it is nearly double the expense of 
the smaller University towns. A student could live 
here very comfortably I think, on $300 a year, 
including the cost of clothing and every neces- 
sary article except books. 

Asa place for learning German, Berlin is not 

at all to be recommended, There are so many 
Americans and Englishmen whom one would not, 
if he could, avoid; so many Germans who speak 
excellent English ; and it is so difficult to board 
in any private family, where practice in the lan- 
guage could be gained, that almost every for- 
eigner residing there finds his progress in German 
very slow. Still as a place where German life 
in its most interesting aspect can be observed, 
where German politics and religious movements 
can be best studied, where music in its highest 
forms can be enjoyed, where the most intellectual! 
and accomplished society of the Continent has 
gathered itself, Berlin is of all others, the city to 
be chosen by a foreigner for a residence. 
I cannot bid a last “good-bye” to Berlin with- 
out speaking of a gentleman there to whom every 
American who has ever been in that city must 
feel sincerely grateful,—Mr. Theodore S. Fay, 
at present the Secretary of the Embassy. A man 
in whom fifteen years of diplomatic life have not 
worn away the manly simplicity and truth of his 
character ; one in whom we can see that the 
purest Christian traits are not inconsistent with 
the refinement and accomplishments of a “man 
of the world.” A genuine whole-hearted republi- 
can too, such as is not often seen even on our 
side of the waters. He is the last man to wish to be 
spoken of in this public way ; yet I cannot refrain 
from giving utterance to what I know is the sen- 
timent of most Americans who have resided in 
Berlin, and from expressing our regret that a man 
so eminently capable in talents and character, 
has not been deemed worthy by our Government 
of some other than a second place at a foreign 
court. C. L. 


——_++—— 


THE MAY MEETINGS. 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Lonpon, May 9, 1851. 
BAPTIST HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

If the agents and officers of the various British 
Home Missionary Societies could be examined, 
and documentary evidence be collated and di- 
gested, they would be found to supply materials 
for a modern History of England, such as it does 
not enter into the heart of any historian to con- 
ceive of. Minutely divided as Britain is by the 
parochial system for ecclesiastical purposes, a 
Home Mission, on the face of things, would ap- 
pear to be a wasteful and ridiculous excess. 
Eleven thousand parishes, a hierarchy, and six- 
teen thousand literate gentlemen in “ Holy Or- 
ders,” devoted officially, and by law, to the cure 
of souls, would seem, to the wisdom of the wise, 
to be adequate to the banishment of ignorance and 
the diffusion of the knowledge which saves. 

The anniversary of this Society is chiefly in- 





dark rural districts, and for the statements made 
respecting the dense masses of the people in 
large towns and manufacturing districts. S. M. 
Peto, M.P., presided. He has himself been a 
great Home Missionary, making his enormous 
power and influence, as a great rail way construc- 
tor, available to the highest purposes. There 
was Christian fervor combined with the practi- 
cal wisdom of an active and organizing mind in 
his address. He recognized the truth that Chris- 
tian men were put in trust of the Gospel. 


« But (he said) the problem that yet remains 
unsolved is, How is this inestimable blessing to be 
conveyed to the masses of our fellow-countrymen ? 


to prove. You cannot be acquainted with this 
great metropolis, or even with the vicinity in which 
you yourselves reside, much less with the towns, 
cities, and villages which are scattered throughout 
the empire, without being perfectly persuaded that 
there is, in what is termed ‘ Christian England,’ an 
amount of ignorance perfectly awful, and prevail- 
ing to an extent which is painful beyond all con- 
ception to the Christian mind. Now, without in 
the slightest degree reflecting on the past exertions 
of this Society, permit me to say, that although it 
has been been eminently successful, yet there is 
another direction in which I wish them to direct 
their efforts, and which, in my opinion, has not yet 
been sufficiently attended to.” (Hear, hear.) 


He wished some different methods to be adopted : 


“It has been my lot to be the intimate associate 
of large masses of my fellow-countrymen, and I 
have seen what has been the effect of evangelical 
labors among them; and I am, therefore, anxious 
that this Society should employ a set of men—men 
of God—men deeply impressed with the responsi- 
bility of their office, who should go from town to 
town, and wherever they could obiain a room, or, 
failing that, wind and weather permitting, take the 
open air (loud cheers), and proclaim the Gospel to 
those they could gather around them (hear, hear). 
Instead of attempting to resuscitate falling causes, 
let your agents go into the villages, where men 
know nothing of the Gospel of Christ, and there let 
them declare that Gospel which is as potent now 
for the salvation of men as in the days gone by.” 


The Report sketched the labors of past years ; 
showed that within ten years fifty churches bad 
become self-supporting ; that twenty more were 
on the verge of independence; seventy-two new 
stations had been adopted; a great many appli- 
cations for help had been rejected for want of 





England : ¢ 
“* Several stations assisted ten ago are still 
receiving it, which is accounted for by the great 


| sen A of the rural districts, and the powerful in- 
uence of the High Church and Tractarian clergy, 


tion, and, on the whole, it is calculated that the re- 

sult of Serarys for years’ toil, has been that 

u of 14,000 children have had explained to 
em the way of salvation. The teac 


funds, The following affords a glimpse of rural | i 





the working classes. 


lish Catholics : 


works of literature among the 


there vice and ignorance lamentably prevailed. 
There were around Preston large districts where 
the people, to a very large extent, were under the 
influence also of Socialism (hear, hear). Socialist 
lectures obtained ready and large audiences, and 
Socialist works were greedily read. The 4 
were thus united in superstition and unbelief. In 
these very districts, witchcraft and astrology were 
still, by large numbers of the people, most firmly 
believed in. This was true, to a very great ex- 
tent, of another densely-populated county—Staf- 
fordshire. He was some time back in a pottery 
district, conversing with an intelligent gentleman, 
who had resided there for upwards of thirty years, 
= who, aed position and circu ~ was 

'y capable of forming an accurate j nt in 
these matters, and this gentleman informed him 
that the moral condition of the district was very 
bad; that there darkness and uncleanliness pre- 
vailed to a great extent; that a neighboring town 
—Hanley—was far worse now than it was thirty 
years ago. Its population during that time had 
doubled, but there were fewer persons who at- 
tended places of worship now than attended thirty 
years before. The condition of England at the 
present period presented a strange aspect to the 
thoughtful Christian mind. Among a few of her 
inhabitants cultivated intellect and ardent piety 
was unrivaled ; but among the masses of her noble 
people, there were cramped energies and moral ob- 

quities that nd debased 
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An earnest appeal on behalf of the heathen at 
home was based on these facts. The income 
of the Society for the year was £3,895 and the 
expenditure £3,910. 


BAPTIST TRACT SOCIETY. 

This Society has been embarrassed by a debt 
of near £2,000. A close revision has led to re- 
duced expenditure and the discontinuance of the 
system of Readers. Rev. Dr. Massie, who takes 
an active part in the operations of the Irish So- 
ciety sustained by the Congregational body, and 
who last year visited Ireland with a special view 
to the spiritual welfare of the people, spoke and 
expressed himself plainly upon some Irish char- 
acteristics—their want of self-reliance, for ex- 
ample : 

“ The Irish might speak of their political wrongs, 
and there had been many; they might speak of the 
injustice that had been done them, and it had been 
great and long continued ; but his firm conviction 
was, that the deep-seated woes of Ireland resulted 
from the Papal system (hear, hear). He went on 
to notice the obstacles with which the Society had 
to contend in prosecuting its operations. The first 
was the endowment principle. The people were 
too much accustomed to depend on foreign aid 
(hear, hear). They saw that their ministers were 
sustained by the contributions from English Chris- 
tians; and this prevented a due amount of effort 
on their own parts (hear, hear.) Let the people 
who love religion in Ireland work as those who 
loved religion in England work (hear, hear). It 
happened that this Society, and the Society which he 
represented, spontaneously, and without any con- 
cert, were pursuing the =_— same course in refer- 
ence to Ireland, reducing what is called the ‘ read- 
ing agencies ;’ endeavoring to lessen expenditure, 
calling up all the energies and resources of the 
people, and teaching them that, as far as possible, 
they must henceforth rey wet themselves. Last 
year, just at this time, the Society of which he was 
now the Secretary, was £1,600 in debt, and four 
years before that period it was £1,700; this £1,600 
had all been paid off during the year.” 


On his visit to Ireland he had a full opportu- 
nity of visiting the people in their poverty and 
misery in one of the darkest regions of Popery— 
a region fully as dark as the country around Mr, 
Moffat’s station in Africa—he meant the town 
and district of Galway. 

The Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel was among 
the speakers, and took occasion to refer to the 
clergy of the Established Church of Ireland io 
the following terms : 


*« Some years , acelebrated clergyman in con- 
nection with the Irish Establishment, had affirmed 
that there were not fifteen men in it who main- 
tained in their integrity the evangelical doctrines ; 
but this statement was by no means correct. He 
(Mr. Noel) had been on one occasion at a meeting 
of 300 of these gentlemen, who were pouring forth 
their prayers for the progress of the Gospel. He 
was behind the scenes, where there was no reason 
to conceal anything from him, and it was his duty 
to say, in justiee, that they appeared to him to be 
honest and earnest men (cheers), laboring for the 
same cause for which they were laboring. He said 
that the more freely, because—not by position or 
education, but simply by reflection and patient ex- 
amination—he had come to the same conclusions 
as the brethren around him—that the principle of 
an Establishment was contrary to the principles of 
Christianity ; and, though not an offense of the 
same kind as Romanism, it was still an offense 
against the same Savior whom they all wished to 
serve and honor.” 

Several gentlemen offered each £100 toward 
the extinction of the debt of the Society, provided 
the whole amount could be covered. The in- 
come £2,300; the expenditure £2,500. 

BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
The attendance at the anniversary meeting 
was numerous. H. Kelsall, Esq., of Rochdale, 
presided. Rev. B. Noel prayed. The Report 
was brief and interesting. Death of holy and 
useful men, and limited means and other discour- 
agements, were reported side by side with spir- 
itual conquests, and with widening fields white 
unto the harvest, especially in India. A few of 
the facts of the Report are presented : 

“‘The missions carried on by the contributions 
and the missionaries of the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety are limited, with one slight exception, to the 
Hindoo and Negro races. The Hindoo race is sup- 
to number at least sixty millions of souls; 
the Negro population of the globe, fifty-five mil- 


ons. 
*« Among the Bahamas, in Trinidad, Haiti, Ja- 
maica, and on the west coast of Africa, your mis- 
sionaries labor, and, by God’s blessing, with large 
and increasing success. These fields of labor have 
been occupied during the year by ten Perepen’ 
brethren. Of these, eight remain. Two have 
reached the shores of the better land, where th 
rest from their labors—Mr. Newbegin, of the A 
can, and Mr. Tinson, of the Jam: missions. 
“In the Bahamas 135 persons have been ba 


men of their own race, ninetee: 


* An edition of 2,000 copies of the Hindi Testa- 
has left the ; and the edition of the 
Gospel and Acts in Hindustani has been com- 
ore Upward of 15,000 copies of portions of the 
whe gag oe in the Persian has been 
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By him, for the first time and publicly, was stated 
a fact respecting the influences adverse to Chris- 
tianity, which are known to be at work amidst | I 
At Preston, in Lancashire, 
with a population of 60,000, there were 25,000 
Roman Catholics, not Irish, but hereditary Eng- 


“A Roman Catholic bookseller told him (Mr. 
Walters) that they could not possibly sell sterling 
ple—that they 
only read controversial and devotional works. The 
Sabbath day was fearfully desecrated there, and 


tized, and 2,768 converts are under the care, for | and 


ve been subject todiscipline. Yet, on the whole, | of the 
and the various mission 


district, but among the manufacturing masses. 








kingdoms of Europe, which, as yet, have not been 
supplied with a missionary. We read that in the 
Mysore territory are 33,000 villages and towns, of 
which only four possess a missionary of the Cross, 
a the Saugur and Nerbudda territory, from which 
I come, it is estimated that there are nearly two 
millions of human beings, and yet myself and @ 
solitary native assistant were the only parties who 
sought to proclaim among the natives the unseerch- 
able riches of Christ,” 

The spiritual results of the feeble agency em- 
ployed, were thus described : 

_ “If the fifty or sixty years which have elapsed 
since the commencement of our mission be divided 
into periods of ten years each, We shall find the 
following to be the number of professed con- 
versions among the natives in connection with 
all the missionary societies in the one province 
of Bengal. In the first ten years, 26; in the seo- 
ond, 161; in the third, 304; in the fourth, 675; in 
the fifth, 1,045; while during the present ten years 

ty Age going on at the rate of between 2,000 and 
18,000. In the years 1845~'46-'47, the additions to 

the Baptist churches in Bengal equaled fully half 
of all the accessions made to the various mission 
churches within the limits of that prone; 
| while, if we contrast the spiritual results realized 
in a nd with those realized in India during 
1849-0, we shall find that while the additions in 
England afforded an average of somewhat less than 
three per church, the additions in India afforded 
an average of fully eight.” 

Income £19,000 ; expenditure £18,459; debt 
£6,300. 

ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MISSIONS. 

The members and friends of this institution in 
London met on the evening of the 5th, at Exeter 
Hall, under the presidency of the Duke of Ar- 
gyle. Five schemes, including home and foreign 
operations, are included in the plan, namely, pur- 
poses of general education, home missions, India 
missions, colonial churches, and missions to the 
Jews. These schemes mainly originated with 
the Evangelical portion of the Established Church 
before the secession and the formation of the 
Free Church. The noble Duke spoke as one 
having an enlightened apprehension of all that 
is involved in missionary work. He remarked : 
| “The were upon voluntary 
| principles, and were supported by voluntary con- 
| tributions. The intention was that they should 
| blend the principles of establishment with the ac- 
| tion of a voluntary church, and he (the Duke of 
Argyle) considered that the formation of such in- 
stitutions was an important epoch in the history of 
Christianity. In the schools supported by the 
missions, 12,000 Ay oe were supported ; but he re- 
gretted that great destitution in respect to educa- 
tion still existed in many parts of Scotland. In 
proof of this fact, he mentioned that in the Isle 
of Skye, where the population numbered 27,000 
— there were only 3.166 who could read, and 
| 1,254 who could write; while in many of the great 
cities the case was not much better.” 

The Report showed that £27,500 had been 
contributed toward the united schemes during 
the year. It was mentioned that the members of 
the Established Church raised £20,000 annually, 
which did not come into the list of contributions ; 
27,000 youths are receiving instruction in the 
schools of the church, at Bombay, Madras, and 
Calcutta. 

Dr. Cumming was the chief speaker, and ad- 
dressed himself to the demolition of a fallacy put 
forth by Dr. Wiseman, to the effect that Protest- 
ant missions were a thorough failure. 
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CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting took place on the 6th, but 
no complete report of the proceedings has yet 
been given. The Earl of Chichester presided. 
He had, he said, been for more than twenty years 
connected with the Society, and felt at every an- 
niversary an increasing sense of the solemn du- 
ties devolving upon them. 

‘* They had recently sent out one ‘ truly mirsion- 
ary’ bishop to North America, and they would soon 
be enabled to dispatch another to the western coast 
of Africa. They were effecting these good works 
at x period when the church was in a position of 
difficulty and danger—a position which made every 
Protestant stand to his arms and look around him 
with caution, if not with alarm. He alluded to the 
fact that both within and without the church the 

rinciples of Popery had been making rapid and 
incessant encroachments on the Protestant re- 
ligion.” 

A very long and detailed Report was read. 
The Ear! of Harrowby moved, and the Bishop of 
Bombay seconded its adoption. It appears that— 


“The income, including a sum of £99,000 in do- 
nations and legacies, amounted to £112,252, show- 
ing an increase of £7,076 over the receipts of the 
receding year. The expenditure amounted to 
£104,634. A bequest of £15,000 had been re- 
ceived from the late Miss Godwin, of Blackheath, 
for the special purpose of providing for the orphans 
and widows of missionaries. A bishop would be 
sent out to Sierra Leone as soon as the necessary 
arrangements were completed for that purpose. 
The general accounts received from the different 
stations showed that the Society's missions were 
progressing most favorably. It was a fact deserv- 
ing of notice that by an imperial mandate lately 
issued entire protection was extended to those who 
embraced Protestantism in Turkey. Heretofore, 
converts to Christianity in that country were liable 
to punishment.” 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting was held on the 7th, the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Ashley taking the chair. He was 
supported by several peers and baronets, and 
gentlemen of standing and repute ; but one bishop 
only—he of Cashel, in Ireland, appears to have 
been present. Here, asat the Church Missionary 
Society, a tone was given to the meeting by the 
not yet subsided anti-papal agitation. The noble 
chairman said : 

«The post which he filled was at all times one 
of honor, but at the present moment it assumed 
an unusual amount of dignity and importance, in- 
asmuch as they were then called upon to exert 
themselves to the full extent of their ability, in 
order to resist the encroachments of their ancient 
and implacable enemy, by prometing the free cir- 
culation of the holy Scriptures. It was not owing 
to any want of inclination, but to the absence of 
power, that the pontifical Bible had not been more 
extensively circulated by the Italian priesthood. 
The Protestants of on must not disregard the 
warning they had lately received, but must stren- 
uously unite in opposing the inselent attack which 
had been made upon them by their crafty and sub- 
tle enemy.” 
The Report is not yet published, but the fol- 
lowing is a summary of its principal facts : 
“The operations of the Society extended over 
the western, northern, central, and Southern por- 
tions of Europe, Russia, the Caucasian, and border 
countries, Persia, India, China, Polynesia, Africa, 
America, and the Scriptures had been 
lated into the verneculars of these parts of the 
world, The issues from the Society during the 
ew year, including those from the depository at 
ome of 788,073, and those from the depositories 
abroad, amounting to 1,137,617, made 4 total of 
24,247 667 since the commencement of the Society 
in 1804. The entire receipts for the year ending 
March ee. 1851, amounted to £108,830 2s. 8d., be- 
ing an increase over the preceding year of £11,695 
lls. 1d. The receipts applicable No the neral 
oe of the Society amounted to £53,795 7s. 10d. 
ding £83,896 Os. 10d.-free contributions from 
naew ¢ societies. The amount received for Bi- 
bles ‘ yg oy £44,534 14s. 10d. en 
ex; ture da ear amoun' 
£103,543 10s. 10d., being Bo 20 8s. 10d. over that 
year, and the was under 
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1851. 


OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, May 26, 1851. 
Epirors :—The Massachusetts Legis- 
ra session of unprecedented length, 
months, finally adjourned on Saturday 
minutes to 1 o’clock. Some of the 
his body are of such general interest 
make them the subject of the present 


- — 








HARVARD COLLEGE, 


titled “ An act to change the organiza- 
Board of Overseers of the University 
ge,” passed both Houses, and has be- 
iw. It provides that the Governor, 
ernor, President of the Senate, and 
' the House of Representatives of the 
ealth, the Secretary of the Board of 
, and the President and Treasurer of 
Yollege for the time being, with thirty 
be elected by joint ballot of the Sen- 
Representatives of the Commonwealth 
‘in one room, and no others, shall con- 
Board of Overseers of Harvard College. 
thirty persons who, in addition to the 
members, constitute the Board, shall be 
ito three equal classes, and the first ten 
ut of office on the day of the next an- 
‘ing of the General Court; the second 
» year following; and the last ten in 
heir places in each case to be supplied 
ballot of the Senators and Representa- 
hen the members by election shall be 
\to six equal classes, which shall there- 
put of office in rotation, one class each 
o member of the General Court which 
all be eligible toa place in the Board, 
person shall be reéligible to more than 
immediately succeeding that to which he 
re been first elected. This act was to be 
when the present Board of Overseers, and 
ident and Fellows of Harvard College 
y vote assent to it. 
orporation of the College having unani- 
accepted the act, the Board of Overseers 
special meeting on the 22nd inst., and 
) accept the act,—51 yeas to 2 nays, five 
re present not voting. On motion of 
iward Everett a resolution was passed by 
rd that the 30 persons not members by 
shali be divided into three classes, ac- 
to seniority, as members of the Board; 
h class shall consist of five laymenand five 
en ; and that the class containing persons 
ve been longest members of the Board 
» out of office first. 
obvious effect of this act will be to popu- 
he university, freeing it from the control 
iin churches in this vicinity, and subject- 
ore to the influence of the whole State. 
SLAVERY. 
Senate, by a vote of 23 to 5, passed Re- 
oncerning Slavery, in which the following 
18 were taken : 
Massachusetts affirms anew her hostility 
sry and her devotion to the Union ; that 
‘ires harmony among the different parts of 
nmon country, but cannot conceal the con- 
that this can be finally and permanently 
| by the abolition of slavery wherever it 
in the jurisdiction of the national govern- 
thus making freedom national and slavery 
al. 
. she protests against the Fugitive Slave 
s hostile to the sentiments of Christianity, 
so abhorrent to the moral sense of the 
nity, that it must sooner or later become 
| letter. That while she entertains these 
of that law, she claims no right, under the 
1 Constitution, to nullify, disregard, or 
y resist the provisions of an act of Con- 


these resolutions of the Senate, when they 
before the House, on the last day but one 
session, were laid on the table by a vote 
to 165, and thus they were put to rest. 


ORED CHILBREN AND COMMON SCHOOLS. 


ill providing that no child shall be rejected 
count of color or race from any public 
1 of this commonwealth was ordered to a 
reading in the Senate, without a division. 

is bill, had it passed the House, would have 
the subject-matter which it respects out of 
ands of. school committees, but would 
bly have wrought no change of present 
tions, except in the city of Boston, where 
d children are prohibited from going to any 
| except the one which was established ex- 
rely for them, and has a colored charter. 
vatever part of the city they may live, even 
h it be in East Boston, where they are 
»d to cross the ferry, however great the in- 
snience or expense to which it may subject 
they must attend that one school or be de- 
the educational privileges which the Com- 
vealth provides. ‘ 

hen this matter was before the Legislature, 
choo! Committee of Boston presented to that 
the following preamble and resolve : 
Vhereas—This Board has heard that the 
lature of the Commonwealth have now un- 
consideration a bill, the entire provision of 
h is in the following words: ‘No child 
be excluded from any of the public schools 
his Commonwealth on account of color or 
” and whereas the ye schools of Boston, 
now liberally and happily organized with 
rate schools toe the two principal races of 
ren, offering equal opportunity of learning 
sth, without compelling a distasteful associa- 
of either; and whereas, if the said bill 
ild become a law, it would greatly disturb 
distract the present liberal and happy ar- 
rement of our schools, therefore, 
Resolved—That this Board do respectfully me- 
ialize the Legislature, and seriously protest 
inst the enactment of the said bill, and that 
y do this in the full belief that the results of 
1 enactment would prove equally injurious 
1e best interests of both races of children.” 
his bill was debated at some Jength in the 
se of Representatives, and then rejected by 
ost a Unanimous vote. 

TEMPERANCE. 


bill passed the House by a vote of 125 to 
for regulating the sale of intoxicating drinks. 
yas very stringent in its character, calculated 
id the temperance cause by greatly facilitat- 
the means of convicting those who violate 
present law on this subject, and by increas- 
the severity of the penalty—but it was lost 
he Senate. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
bill to abolish the death penalty was passed 
the Senate but rejected by the House by & 
fe majority. 

STATE HOUSE. 

. resolve providing for the removal of the 
t of government from this city to some interior 
n in the State, was passed by the Senate 
the House, after having once passed it, recon- 
red the vote, and laid it on the table. 
great jealousy of Boston influence has been 
rifest in the Legislature during its entire s¢6- 
- PROTECTION OF MAN. 
. bij] “ for the further protection of personal 
ty,” designed to affect the practical operation 
he Fugitive Slave Law, paseed the Senate but 
s rejected by the House. 

THE HOOSAC TUNNEL. 
[he Senate bill granting the credit of the State 
aid of the projeeted railroad to the Hudson 
yer, was finally rejected in the House by a vote 
108 yeas to 237 nays. 


BANKING SYSTDM. ’ 
following the example of New York, = 
| Virginia, the Legislature adopted @ free ban . 
tem—something entirely new for Maseachy- 
s. By this new law bankers may a, 
ed upon State or town stocks, with @ oa 
capital paid in, not less than har aernone 
$1,000,000. This law however differs ° 
t of New York, in giving tyre 
ater security to note-holders 4 
| also oy eactsing 9 ian locality for bank 


purposes. 
Phere is ‘need in Massachusetts not onlY of 
» banking, but also of a free treasury to 


penses f such legislative | 
ma r teak CaomweEet, 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENUE. 


que Unrry or Curist’s Onvacu on Eantu.— 
The idea of an organized unity of the visible | wawhie is already organized, and by the same right 





rm eS 








only delay the delegate one year. 
“Rey. J. H. Hotchkin,— The Presbytery of 


chureb on earth is illustrated by the fact that every | #% the first Presbytery of America. They were di 


attempt to realize such unity has failed. Before 
the reformation there was the grand division of the tery. Shall, then, a Presbytery standin 
a di “his bod ? 


Greek and Latin Churches, besides the Armeni 


t, be united with 





Nestorians and other independent sects. The Pro- 
testants of Germany divided between Luther and 


Calvin. Of Episcopalian Protestants there are Angl 


8, Li 
wes The Methodists of England have nearly half 


doze 


byterian 


General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church,” 


(New School); at Pittsburgh, ‘‘The General As 


the Cumberland Presbyterian Church ;” | “*f> ©! Pi 
ee. st The General Synod of the Reformed scientiously join the Convention of Wisconsin, as 


t A } 
ton Church,” a purely Presbyterian body ; be 


sides we know mot how many “‘ General Synods” of 
Germans, Lutherans, Reformed Presbyterians, 


Associate Presbyterians, Associate Reformed Pres. 
byterians, &e., &e 


hard to preserve what they call “ Denominational 


Unity,” and are divided into North and South, be 


sides Free Will, Sabbatarian, Campbellite, &c. 
The African Methodist Episeopal Church of the 
United States split into two bands, one under 
Bishop Rush, called Zion, the other under Bishop 


Brown, called Bethel. The only united denomina 


utherans, Moravians, and American Metho- 


n unitics, and those of the United States nearly 
as many more. In Scotland there are at least five 
bodies of Presbyterians, all organized on the prin- 
ciple of & “ Visible Unity of Christ's Church on 
parth.” In this country the working of the same 
inciple is seen in wae me ne vote 
ouis, “* The General Assembly of the Pres- 
rick Church,” (Old School); at Utica, “The | 1uble the ber of dependent 


i-| was provided for in that instrument.” 


He was a Presbyterian, and d d it titu 


School body, had better not be followed. It will 


Mil- 


missed regularly, and could be amenable to no 
other body after they have associated in a Presby- 
thus in- 
P , is is an- 
other question, probably not contemplated in our 
Constitution any more than in the Constitution of 
the United States, the annexation of Louisiana 


Rey. J. Gridley, delegate from the Convention of 
Wisconsin, begged the Assembly not to constitute 
a Presbytery there to divide their feeble churches. 











Missionary Society. 
Rev. A. Scofield held that a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, with his Presbyterial obligations, cannot con- 


he would a Presbytery. 

Rev. W. H. Spencer, Wis., on motion of Rev. F. 
A. Spencer, had leave to speak. He assumed that 
the proportions of Presbyterians and Congrega- 


. The Baptists have labored tionalists is nearly equal in the State, as there are 


as many settlers from New York as from New Eng- 
land; and a fair working of the Convention would 
form as many Presbyterian as Congregational 
churches, but it had not done so. 

«It has gathered eleven Presbyterian churches 
in five years, with 227 members. In the same pe- 
ritd it has formed thirty-seven Congregational 
churches, with 998 members. Two independent 


tion is that of Evangelical Congregationalists, who | Congregational churches have been formed, with 92 


never believed in or attempted any visible unity 


put that external holiness of life, which marks all with 800 members. 
the true disciples of Christ as being born of the 
Holy Spirit. These have tied together nothing but 


single worshiping churches, and therefore hav 


nothing else to divide ; and the parts of these, when 
separated, immediately come as integers under the 
simple laws of fellowship prescribed byJ esus Christ. 


N. 8. Genera. Assemsuy.—Our correspondent 
was unable to complete his sketch of the slavery 
debate. We copy what he wrote concerning the 
introduction of the subject. Our friend was him- 


self a member of the Assembly, from the West. 


, | members, and twenty-eight Presbyterian churches, 
he aggregate increase of Pres- 
byterianism for five years is 1,027, and of Congre- 
gationalists 1,090. The Convention does not do our 
work—it undoes all our work. We treat it as a 
€ | good Congregational body, like the Convention of 
Vermont or the Presbyterian and 

ion of New Hampshire. It is said 
licly by some of the leading members of the Con- 
‘vention, that if we will wait five years there will 


tional as well as improper, that three ministers, 
one without a parish and only four months in the 
State, should be allowed to form a Presbytery, to 
drive the knife of separation into the churches and 
on the Home 


ub- | 


— eno 
made a legitimate use of the bishop’s reasoning, 
and to what difficulties and absurdities it mignt 
lead. If such a principle of discipline be sdopted 
there is no limit to the confusion, heart-bu: . 
and discord which would follow. Surely we have 
enough to di us, and to make us a bye-word 
and reproach among our neighbors, without thein- 
troduction of further ‘ novelties,’ or the assumption 
of new powers over the consciences and liberty of 
the laity.” 

The correspondent signs himself “‘Obsta Prin- 
cipiis,” i. e. Oppose evil at the beginning; which 
truly applied would lay the axe at the root of the 
mischief by abolishing the bishops. 


Mernopist Cxuncn Pourry.—A writer in the 
Northern Christian Advocate indicates three im- 
portant questions to come before the next General 
Conference of the M. E. Church, in all of which the 
old itinerants generally take one side and the 
younger and more educated preachers the other. 
They are the allowance of pewed churches, the in- 
crease of Bishops and giving them a diocesan juris- 
diction, and the repeal of the rule which allows a 
preacher to occupy the same field only two years in 
succession. 

“That there was once a necessity for the re- 
strictive rule referred to, there is no doubt. 
But now, with our varied and talented, educated 
and efficient ministry, it has come to be a matter of 
settled conviction in the minds of many, that this 
tule uselessly works mischief to the laity, oppres- 
sion to the ministry, and injury to the Church; 
and cripples the episcopacy in its appointing duties, 
What shall be done? Shall we cling to the old 
system because it has worked well in its day? Or 
shall we follow the openings of Providence, and 
thereby reap a larger harvest, and remedy many 


of the unnecessary evils under which we now 
labor ?” 


Mernopist Missionary Sociery.—The annual 
meeting of the general Missionary Committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was held in this city 
on the 2d of May, at which time, in consultation 
with the Board of Managers, the aggregate appro- 
priations were made for the year, both for domestic 
| and foreign missions. The Christian Advocate and 
Journal says : 


“‘The manner of arriving at the aggregate 
t was, to ider the wants of each mission 





not be enough of Presbyterianism in Wi to 
make a Presbytery of,—and I think they have the 
right of it.” 

Mr. Clouds, of Philadelphia, urged the reception 
of this Presbytery from so growing a State, unless 
we wished to prevent extension of the church in 


« On Saturday we had a slight discussion on the | that quarter, 


eat and engrossing subject of slavery. Several 
memorials from various Presbyteries were sent up 
to the Assembly, asking for a more deeided and 
fuller expression of their views against slavery. 
These memorials were sent to the Committee on 
Bills and Overtures, who reported, in substance, 


that it was a matter of devout thanksgiving to God, 
that the last Assembly had 80 satisfactorily ad- 
justed the vexed question, that it was the manifest 
duty of the present Assembly to give it the go-by, 
and let it alone. The desire and purpose of the 
Committee was to suppress all discussion, and to 
prevent the members of the Assembly from a free 
expression of their hostility to the greatest of all 
evils—that of American slavery. 

“ The report, as a matter of course, met the cor- 
dial approbation of all the Southern members ; and 
those in the North, whose affinities and sympathies 
seem strangely to savor of the sentiments south of 
Mason’s and Dixon's line. I am sorry to see some 
anti-slavery men from the great free West dis- 
posed to vote for the report, and thus give the 
whole subject a quietus in the Assembly. But in 
this there was a signal failure. The discussion was 
opened, and in the midst of it the Assembly ad 
journed till Monday morning. Where and when 
the terminus will be is uncertain. I trust in God 
that it may result in procuring from the Assembly 
a most clear and unqualified condemnation of the 
Fugitive Slave law, a law whose every feature is 
black with inhumanity and despotism. 

“It is passing strange that, with all the light of 
the last twenty years shining full in their faces 
ecclesiastical bodies and learned D.D.’s have yet to 
learn, that it is impossible to keep down discussion 
onslavery They might as well attempt to stop the 


breathing of our countrymen, as attempt to stop 
i turpitude 


a thorough di of the stupend 
and guilt of American slavery. God and the en- 
lightened public conscience of the noon of the nine- 
teenth century have decreed its downfall, and down 
it must go, in spite of Southern effort, or Northern 
pro-slavery sympathies. 





Rev. J. W. McLane argued that uniform usage 
and precedents were the interpretation of the book, 
and if there is some little informality or irregular- 
ity,as in the reception of Michigan or California 
among the States, these should be overlooked. It 
is not the reception that is to do mischief, but this 
discussion, which surprises me, and the rejection 
of this Presbytery now formied will do harm. De- 
lay will do harm, and throw back agitation in that 
quarter. 

Rev. F. A. Spencer argued that not only our 
Presbyterian brethren would go over to O. 8. Pres- 
byterians, but Congregationalists, as Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists in this city have done, and 
have formed a flourishing O. 8. Church. 

The final vote was bere taken, and the report 
adopted, with a great degree of unanimity. 

The subject of ‘*‘ Church Extension ” had a thor- 
ough discussion, for which we have no room,—but 
the advocates of,the new movement failed to draw 
a satisfactory line of distinction between their con- 
templated work and that of the American Home 
Missionary Society, or between their proposed 
Board and the central eccl tical hinery of 
the Old School, and the subject was finally referred 
to a committee of eight, Rev. T. A. Mills chairman, 
toreport next year. The speech of Rev. D. B. Coe, 
one of the Secretaries of the AHH.M.S., showing that 
while Presbyterians contribute but two-fifths of 
the funds of the Society , 909 of 1,475 of the churches 
formed by it out of New England are Presbyterian, 
seemed to have weight. 

The Assembly declined claiming any authority 
over the theological seminaries. Only one case of 
appeal in discipline was presented, and that was 














“There has not yet been sufficient development of sent back with an exhortation to settle it amicably 


sentiment in the Assembly to test the strength of 
the conflicting opinions on the subject of slavery. 
I hope that there is principle and righteousness 
enough to give a proper decision and direction to 
this whole subject ; which will, in cBoperation with 


the augmenting moral forces of the age, soon sweep jurisdiction of the Assembly.” 


-| —[Congregational-wise]. A communication from 


D., “the matter referred to not coming under the 
Rev. Dr. Cox was 


the system root and branch, from the otherwise | #ppointed delegate to the General Association of 


fair escutcheon of our nation’s glory. For the Pres- 
byterian Church not to shine in so glorious a work 
as the overthrow of the Bastile system of slavery, 
would libel her historical renown, and cleave down 
the right arm of her strength. In this great work 
the dbarches represented by the Constitutional 
Assembly must and will takea prominent part. It 
iscertain to my mind, that no organization that 
identifies itself with American slavery can have a 
vigorous life or growth. The powerful liberal 
forces of the age, the genius of Christianity, and 
God himself, in every development of His being 
and character, will prevent any system, ecclesias- 
tical or political, from being pS carpet and vig- 
orous, if in any way committed to the maintenance 
of slavery. This fact ought to forewarn any reli- 
gious body not to countenance slavery. 

“There has been a short, spirited discussion on 
the Plan of Union of 1801. The delegate re-charged 
with bearing the fraternal salutations of the As- 
sembly to the N. Y. Congregational Association, 
made a lengthy written report, that he attended 
the Association last year, but did not meet with a 
very candid reception. The question of a continu- 
ance of the correspondence was raised, and a com- 


mittee was appointed to take the whole subject The bodies; Rev. Dr. Spring to Connecticut; Dr. Kel- 


nding member, | lock to Rhode Island; Dr. J. C. Backus to Massa- 
—— = chusetts; Dr. M’Gill to Maine; Messrs. Sheddan 


consideration, and report to the Assembly. 
venerable Dr. Lansing, the corres 
desired such a committee, as all 
be harmoniously adjusted. 


New York, and Rev. W. H. Spencer alternate to 
Dr. Hatfield, delegate to the Convention of Wiscon- 
sin. To the General Association of Connecticut, 
B. W. Chidlaw, Ransom Hawley, Thomas K. Fes- 


the General Association of Massachusetis. 
The session of the Assembly was closed on Mon- 
day, May 26, being the tenth day’s sitting. 


O. S. GeneraL AsseMBLY AT Str. Lovis.— 
Rev. Daniel Baker, D.D., of Texas, was elected by 
124 votes to preach the sermon on domestic mis- 
sions, and Rev. Stuart Robinson, of Ky., by 13 
votes, alternate. Rev. J. A. Alexander, D.D., of 
Princeton, to preach the sermon on popery, and 
Rev. Stuart Robinson his alternate. 

The Presbytery of Memphis was complained of 
for disapproving of the ordination of deacons by 
laying on of hands of the elders. 

Delegates were nominated and appointed as 
usual to all the New England Congregational 


and Lacy to New Hampshire and Vermont. The 


The subject came up again on Tuesday. Rev. J. | St. Louis Presbyterian says— 


H. Johnston, Ind., opposed the report because it 


* The Rev. Mr. Bishop, of S.C., wished to know 


did not define the duty of Christians respecting the if the correspondence of this Assembly with the 
Fugitive Slave law, and because it holds up the Genecal Association of Massachusetts had‘not been 


idea that the end to be attained is to allay agitation 


more than to settle principles or discharge duty. 
Rev. Dr. Riddle was eloquent in dissuading from 
agitation of the law. 
argued against interfering with affairs of state. 
Rev. J. Waugh asked how we can prosecute the 


work of church extension in the South, if we keep 


interrupted. Dr. Leland explained the attitude 
in which the Assembly stood with reference to 
this association. 

“Dr. Krebs warmly opposed the discontinuance 


Rev. A. Scofield, Mich.,|°f the Assembly’s fraternal correspondence with 


the General Association of Massachusetts. The 
report of the C i was adopted.” 





When the question was taken up of the next 


agitating this subject. Rev, Horace Eaton wished place of meeting, Rev. Dr. A. W. Leland, of South 


the question answered. 


Carolina, nominated Charleston. He did not be- 


“Thave,” said he, “ a fugitive slave in my church, | lieve any course or subject now in agitation or 
&good man, and my session and church have come | contemplated would prevent the meeting of the 


up here for a full answer to their resolutions of in- 
quiry. 


they not speak out? And why not we ?” 
Rev. 0. Fitch said: 


“If this question is a fire-brand, let it not go 
forth that we are wood, hay, and stubble, but 


I admired the papers of the delegates from 
New England. Did they blink the matter? Did 


Assembly next year in Charleston. Mr. Wilson, 
of South Carolina, also favored Charleston. He 
denounced the late Charleston Convention, as irre- 
sponsible and chimerical. He did not for a mo- 
ment anticipate that Charleston would be out of 
the Union next year. After a lengthy discussion, 


living, precious stones of Zion. I have been grati- | Charleston was selected by a large majority. 


fied with the c\aracter of this Assembly, and I feel 
that it is good to be here. And I think, if this dis- 
cussion can go on in love, if carried on with the 


The Assembly voted to request Dr. M’Gill to re- 
main in the seminary at Alleghany Town, and it 


unity of the spirit, and the love of the truth, it will | '8 understood he will acquiesce, although person- 


do good, as to the Fugitive Slave law. 
Rev. Mr. Russetu—I do not say that my Pres- 


ally desirous of removing. Rev. Melancthon W. 
Jacobus was elected professor of Oriental and Bi- 


bytery will not send up Commissioners again | blical Literature, for the Western Seminary. 


another year, if there is not action on the Fugitive 
Slave question, but I know many other Presbyte- 
ries will not send; and there would be great dis- 





EriscopaAn PreroGative.—The Episcopalian 


satisfaction in my own with such action as silence | bishop in South Carolina informs his convention 


on this subject. 


that he had received a letter from “a presbyter in 


Rev. Dr. Rippte—This agitation is quoted | a diocese not having a bishop,” asking his opinion on 


against our church by brethren from the South 


(and I am from there originally), while we allow 


>| the t ti 





‘Is visiting a house of 


this discussion every session of the ‘Assembly —ond worship of any sect of the Christian Religion when 
this greatly to our disadvantage. And our South- there #8 no service in the church such an offense 
ern brethren have made great sacrifices—to be | *gainst the rules of the church as might subject 


connected with the Constitutional Assembly. 1 
know one church that has sacrificed $30,000 to be 


& person to discipline?” The bishop replies that 





< the pastor should be discreet and patient in treat- 
80 connected. And they say our continued agita. |. . crema 
tion of the subject increases their disability + yond ing Such cases, but that “« habitual” visiting such a 
Connection. And Old School men wink very wisely, | Place ‘‘was wrong, as it countenanced heresy, or 


and say, ‘‘ You belong to the Anti-Slavery Assem- 
bly,” and this state of things will exist unless this 


Agitation ceases. 


Several amendments and substitutes were offered | pline. 


false doctrine, or schism, or superstition, or fanat- 
icism, or some act disapproved by the church,” and 
that “‘any wrong deed might be a cause for disci- 
A correspondent of the Protestant Church- 


and rejected. Tho debate was closed on Wednes- | man thus reduces the bishops reasonings to a syllo- 
day, under the previous question, and the report | gistic form: 


was adopted by a large majority, leaving the sub- 


“« Whatever deed is ‘ wrong’ does by the Rubric 


ject where it was last year, and declining all action | subject a man to church discipline. 


on the Fugitive Slave law. 
Rev. Mr. Dickinson, of Grand River, offered 


Tesolution calling for information as to the number 


a | ot Methodist lectures, &c. 
in the church. 


of slaves owned by members of the Presbyterian | ject for church disciplin 


church, specifying the number who enjoy stated 
preaching, church members, children at school, | pl 
children baptized, those who can read intelligently, 
&c. Dr. Riddle wished to know whether, “ if this 


resolution is passed, the dear brethren will stay/B. and C. do unite in the operations of these 


to unite in the operati 
Society and the American Tract Society. But A 


With us.” Rev. Mr. White, of Kentucky, moved a | Societies. 


Committee to ascertain the number ofhired servants} “* 


at the North, in families of our church, how many subjects for church discipline. 


can read, what religious instruction they receive» 
and whether they attend on family worship. Rev. 
Mr. Cumpston, of Va., wished a report also on the oa 
number of speeches on the subject in each General ee 

Assembly. Finally Mr. D. had leave to withdraw | jects. 


his resolution, and so the matter ended. 
THE MILWAUKIE PRESBYTERY. 


The Committee om Church Polity reported in; Presbyters) to read or estant 
favor of admitting Rev. W. A. Spencer as a dele- Me nod Node nian nepieconel Recorder. But L., 
gate from this Presbytery, which had been organ-| « Therefore 
ized by himself and two other ministers, belonging | ch’ 


and Gadsden, and many presbyters) to 
Evangelical Knowledge Society, or to 
But E., F., and G. have j 


Theodore Dwight, Esq., respecting the late Vew | death, Mr. Hodgeson at Cape Town, Mr. Mortier 
York Presbyterian newspaper, was returned to Mr. | at St. Christopher’s, and Mr. E. S. Thompson at 


sendes—of whom the two first named go also to}. principal 


“It is wrong to attend ha’ tually Presbyterian 
» when there is no service 


« Therefore the offender in such case isa fit sub- 
e. 
“Very well. Now let us follow out the princi- 


e. 
“It is wrong (say some bishops and Presb 
ions of the ‘American Bibl, 


fore by the Rubric A., B. and C. are fit ey 
P 
Again itis wrong (say Bishops DeLancey, 0 
Ged fin the 


, 
romote its | *fter 


and missionary field in detail, and then sum up the 
whole. It will be perceived that by this plan the 
committee did not say first what amount of money 
can be raised, and then proceed to distribute it; but 
they inquired what amount is necessary for each 
mission and missi y field, confidently believing 
that the church was both able and willing to con- 
tribute what was judged necessary for the work. 
The committee did not ask, What can the church 
and friends of Missions do? but, What does the 
work require? What ought we to do? The re- 





The reader will see that we have j 


| of London lately ordained two colored candidates 
| Messrs. Maxwell & Nicoll, to bestationed at 

Leone, under the Church ee peng oe 

éd to organize a Church Mission : 

ore West Africa among the freed people of the 
West Indies, to have its field of labor east of the 
American Episcopal mission at Cape Patmos, and 
so along the Gulf of Guinea, including the Ashanti 


the center of organization. It is intended to have 
a Bishop at Sierra Leone. 3 


| Cxuurcu rormep.—On the 14th inst. an Ecclesi- 
astical council was held in the Elm Wood Congre- 
| gational chapel, Cranston, for the purpose of organ- 
| izing a church in connection with this infant enter- 

rise. 
aon Moderator; Rev. C. Blodgett, of Pawtucket, 
Scribe. Cranston is a suburb of Providence, in- 
creasing in population, and promises an increase | 
in this new enterprise. The church enjoys the 
ministrations of Mr. Wilcox, a young man of pro. 
promise. They have a small but convenient sanc- 
tuary. i 

Devication AND InsraLLavion.—On the 30th 
of April, the new and beautiful structure erected 
for the church lately formed at Stafford Springs, 
Conn., was dedicated to Almighty God the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, and at the same time, Rev. 
Hiram Day, late of South Cornwall, Conn., installed 
pastor over this infant church. The venerable Dr. 
Ely, of Monson, presided on the occasion. Prayer 
of Dedication, by Rev. Mr. Calhoun, of North Co- 
ventry ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Clark, of Hartford ; 
Installing prayer, by Rev. Mr. Vaill, of Somers ; 
Charge, by the Moderator. 


Oxprvation.—Mr. Philo A. Wilcox was ordain- 
ed pastor of the Union Congregational church of 
East and West Bridgewater, Sermon by Rev. D. 
Dyer of Dorchester village; ordaining prayer by 
Rev. Daniel Huntington of North B water 
was “ ordained and instai/ed;” but we see no mren- 
tion in the exercises of any process of installing, 
and our fathers considered ordination sufficient. 
The Presbyterians have two processes, and our 

porary Judaizes a little—that’s all. 

OrpinaTion.—Mr. W. Van Vleck was ordained, 
May 1, as pastor of the Presbyterian church at 
Fulton, near Ci ti. Rev. Dr. Beecher preached 
the sermon; Rev. Mr. Townsend delivered th: 
charge to the pastor, and Rev. Mr. Mills the charge 
to the people. 

It was an occasion of deep interest to that people. 














sults will be found below.” 

The general aggregate amounts to $167,000, of 
which $39,850 is for domestic missions in the Eng- 
lish language, $35,000 for German missions and 
10,500 for other foreign populations in the United 
States, and $11,200 for Indian missions to the In- 
dians. The foreign appropriations are $69,000, of 
which $19,000 is for Liberia, $10,000, for China 
$10,000 for foreign German, $15,000 for Oregon and 
California [ForerGn '} and $10,000 for contingent 
extension. Receipts for the last year, $126,000 an 
increase of $21,891 over the preceding year. Ex- 
penditure, 131,663, being $18,337, or 14 per cent. 
below the appropriations. 

‘“* A year ago the Secretary was directed to make 
inquiries for a suitable field for a mission in India. 
Inquiries were made, and promising fields were 
open, but the results of the contributions for the 
year ending April 30th did not warrant the Com- 
mittee to institute a mission in India this year.” 


Westeyan Missionary Society. —The anni- 
versary was held in Exeter Hall, London, May 4, 
Thomas Farmer, Esq., presiding. The receipts for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1850, were £104,661, of 
which £12,420 was from foreign auxiliary socie- 
ties, and £5,000 from juvenile Christmas offerings. 
The expenditure of the year was £113,767, but the 
deficiency had been met by the sale of certain ‘‘ do- 
nations on annuity,” not required to be kept for 
the security of annuitants, and consequently there 
had been noincrease of debt. One legacy of £2,414 
had been received from the United States, the be- 
quest of John Young, who died in Philadelphia in 
1834. Three missionaries have been removed by 


Jamaica; also, three excellent wives of mission 
aries. The general report, read by Rev. Dr. 
Alder, embraced the following : 


Central or principal stations, called circuits, oc- 
cupied by the Society in various parts of the 


world, - - . - 
Chapels and other preaching places in connec- 
tion with the above-mentioned central or 
stations, as far as ascertained, - 
issionaries and assistant missionaries, inclad- 
ing fourteen supernumeraries, oS 432 
Other paid agents, as catechists, interpreters, 
day school teachers, &c , . - - - 
a pene agents, as Sabbath-school teachers, &c., 


8,074 
full and accredited church members (including 


Ireland), J La ae 2 - 104,235 
Ou trial for church membership, as far as ascer- 
tained, - - - 7,346 


Scholars, deducting for those who attend both 
the day aud Sabbath-schools, - - - 


- 80,070 
Printing establishments, - - - - - 


® 





Moravian Mission.—This body of devoted Chris- 
tians have thirteen i tabl as fol- 
lows : 


Sah + 





Established. Stations. Missionaries. 


Danish West Indies, - 1732 | 8 

Greeniand, - - - - 1733 4 23 
North America, - - - 1733 3 12 
Surinam, - - - - - 1734 9 54 
South Africa,- - - - 1736 9 58 
Jamaica, - - - - - 1754 13 2] 
Antigua, - - - - - 1756 7 21 
Barbadoes, - - - - 1765 4 4 
Labrador, - - - - 1770 4 30 
St. Kitts, - - - - - 1775 4 10 
Tobago, - - - - - 1790 2 4 
Central America, - - 1848 1 4 
New Holland, - - - 1850 1 2 


Making a total of 69 stations, on which are em- 
ployed 282 missionaries, male and female, being 
one station and one missionary more than in the 
previous year. The report for this year does not 
give the number of members, but in 1848 there 
were nearly seventy thousand. 


Cotorep Episcopauians.—The following ab- 
stract of parochial reports of the Episcopal Church 
in South Carolina shows how important an element 
the people of color constitute in their numbers, and 
calls forth a variety of thoughts as we reflect how 
large @ majority of the members of that church 
have no voice in*its affairs, and how many who are 
“Christ’s freedmen” are still man’s slaves by the 
voice of Christ’s{church : 


White. Colored. 

Baptisms—Adults, 25 355 
“Children, 201 625 
Marriages, 105 87 
Burials, 226 102 
Congregation—Communicants, 2751 3168 
- Non communicants,2013 847 

~ Children under 14, 2374 413 

as Families, 1531 109 


864 | Gowanus, Brooklyn. 


They have never before had a pastor installed over 
them, having never felt themselves strong enough 
to support one. They have been greatly prospered 
during the past winter ; and now, with their youth- 
ful pastor, seem encouraged to press forward in 
building up the Church of Christ in that valley. 
They have recently sent off a colony to form a new 
— in Jamestown, just across the river from 
them. 


On the 27th ult., Mr. Thomas J. Evans was or- 
dained by the Presbytery of New York, as an 
evangelist, with special reference to his labors 
among the Welch population in Brooklyn and Wil- 
liamsburgh, New York, a considerable number of 
whom, including Mr. Evans himself, have for some 
years separated from the Welch Calvinistic Meth- 
odist Societies, and connected themselves with the 
Presbyterian church. 


OrpinaTion.—Rev. John Reynard was ordained 
to the work of the Gospel ministry at Shullsburg, 
Wis., on Tuesday evening, April Ist, by an eccle- 
siastical council of Congregational aud Presby- 
terian ministers. Introductory services by Rev. 
Samuel W. Eaton; sermon, from 2nd Cor. 2. 16, 
by Rev. Geo. F. Magoun; ordaining prayer by 
Rev. James M. Phillips; charge by Rev. Aratus 
Kent; right hand of fellowship by Rev. John 
Lewis. The communion services at the close were 
conducted by Messrs. Warner and Phillips. Mr. 
Reynard has entered upon a vigorous and success- 
ful work at Shullsburg, under commission from the 
.H. M. Soc. There are indications of the pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit among the people. 


Orpination.—Rev. E. A. Cummings was ordain- 
ed pastor of the Baptist Church in this town on the 
8th inst. Invocation by Rev. Mr. Cooke, of the 
Congregational church, North Amherst; reading 
the Scriptures, prayer and sermon, by Rev. Mr. 
Savage of Fitchburg; a of consecration by 
Rev. Mr. Rockwood of Belchertown ; right hand of 
fellowship by Rev. Mr. Ball of Amherst, (former 
pastor); charge to the candidate by Rev. B. New- 
ton of North Leverett; address to the church by 
Rev. A. M. Colton of the First Congregational 
church in this town. The above was interspersed 
with good singing, and all the exercises were per- 
formed to satisfaction.—Amherst Express. 

_ InsTaLiation.—On the 29th of April, by # com- 
mittee of the South Classis of Long Island, Rev. 
N. P. Pierce, late” of New Sersey,” 

pastor of the North Dutch Reformed church of 
Sermon by Dr. Bethune, 
from 2 Cor. v. 20: “‘ Ambassadors for Christ.” 

Rev. W. C. Kniffin has received an invitation to 
labor statedly with the church of Stoner Mouth, 
an' can be addressed at Ruggles Mills, Bourbon 
county, Kentucky. 

Rev. William A. Houghton, of Northboro’, Mass. 
has asked a dismission from the Evangelical Con- 
gregational church in that place. 

Tne Massacre on Cuacres River.—We are 
happy to learn that the rumored murder of Rev. 
E. R. Geary and family, Presbyterian missionary 
to California, is contradicted. The Presbyterian of 
the West, in which the story first appeared, has a 
note from Rev. J. N. Shepherd, of Wooster, Ohio, 
saying, 

“A letter has been received from him by a 
friend here, dated at Panama, since the murder 
was committed, in which he refers to that event, 
giving some account of it. Himself and family were 
well, and so far had been prospered on his journey.” 





SaseatH-Keerinc STEAMBOAT ON THE OuI0.— 
A letter writer at Cannelton, Indiana, says: 


** We had something quite unusual here on yes- 
terday, a steamboat keepi the Sabbath. It was 
the Financier. She arrived late on Saturday night 
and remained the whole day tied up at our wharf. 
It was a novel spectacle, and one I trust that will 
not be lost on thiscommunity. Such things should 
be noticed, and the religious community, if they 
are sincere, should smile upon and encourage every 
such attempt to honor the law of God. Such a 
thing as a steamboat, out of port, tying up to keep 
the Sabbath holy, was never before heard of in this 
community, and I understand it is the theme of 
onversation to-day as well as yesterday.” 


BartisMAL Receneration.—The five Bishops 
of the Church of England branch in Australia have 
united in a public and written declaration, that 
they believe all infants do by baptism receive the 
grace of regeneration. 


Missions To Cotorep Peopie.—The Presbytery 
of Maury, at their late session, resolved to employ 
a missionary to the colored people in their bounds, 
and appointed a committee to seek out a suitable 
man for that purpose, and to address a circular to 





Families of other Congregations, 119 
483 


Children catechized, 1649 
Confirmed by the Bishop, 105 113 
Sunday-school Teachers, 248 

“  * — ‘Scholats, 1086 1295 





Rev. Wm. Tracy and his wife, of the A.B.C.F.M. 
connected with the Madura mission, arrived in 
this city on the 28d inst. in the ship Independence 
from London. Mr. and Mrs. Tracy went to India 
in 1836, and now for the first time return on ac- 
count of impaired health. 
Rev. James M. Bacon of Newton, has received 
and accepted a call, to become the pastor of the 
Union Evangelical Society of Salisbury and Ames- 
bury, Mass. 
Rev. L. S. Williams having requested a certificate 
of his standing from the St. Louis Presbytery, with 
& view to connect himself with the New School 
Presbytery of Alton, after deliberation for six 
ths has withdrawn his request, and taken a 
letter to the Old School Presbytery of Sangamon. 
oak > ae at the call to the 
a am » and accepted that to 
the Second Presbyteri ing- 
prado mg yterian church, 0. S.,at Washing 
The Orthodox Church and Soci in Athol 
have acceded to the request of the Ree RM. Chip. 
from his pastoral charge. 





man to be dismissed 


Rev. Septimus Tustin has accepted 
the church of Germantown, Penn. One Se 


Rev. William Graham Allen, who left the Pres- 


tery made 
into that body, and 





Knowledge 


chureh disci; 


circulate these 





Prrongticutional precedente of this or the Old | church 


Society, and do p te its 
“Therefore E., F. and G. are fit subjects for 


L., M. and N. are fit subjects for 
“In another diocese it is considered to 

NY. Churchman. Burke ons gene? of the 
could not constitute @ Presbytery, this power | circulate it, » 8. and T. do read and 


U 
being reserved to the synods, and that any former ne On ere are fit subjects for te 


The Western Advocate says :— Over one hun- 
dred and forty members of the Texas Conferences 





Congregational 
the | bas been elected Professor of Ecclesiastical . 





the churches, in reference to raising a fund for his 
support. 
COLLEGES. 


Tue PressyTertan TueoLocicat Seminary, 
Princeton, N.J.—At the annual examination, 
May 5th, nineteen members of the senior class re- 
ceived their diplomas as having passed through te 
whole course of study prescribed, being only h: 
the number of the class about leaving. The cata- 
logue has resident licentiates, 7 ; first-class, 34 
second-class, 53; third-class, 58. Total, 147. The 
Directors resolved to recommend to the General 
Assembly the transfer of Dr. J. Addison Alexander 
to the now vacant chair of Ecclesiastical History, 
in place of Dr. J. W. Alexander, resigned ; and the 
appointment of the Rev. William Henry Green, of 
Philadelphia, to the chair of Oriental and Biblical 
Literature, which Dr. J. A. Alexander now oc- 
cupies. 

New Avsany Tueotocicat Semmary, In- 
piana.—At a late meeting of the Directors, Rev. 
Dr. Philip Lindsley accepted the office of Professor 
of Biblical Archeology and Church Polity, and is 
to be inaugurated in November. Ten new students 
were admitted. Rev. James Wood, D.D., resigned 
the chair of Biblical Literature, to enter on an 


the General Assembly. In their report of the con- 


dition of the Institution they say— . 
“ Abundant for labors out of 
—— , religious benefit of others ; 





East Wrxpsor Seminary, Conn.—Rev. N. 
Gale, a son-in-law of Dr. Tyler, now pastor of the 
Church in Ware Village, Mass., 


and Pastoral Duty, in the * 





——— = — . — : 


Cuurncn or ENGLAND. Misstons.—The. Bishop | 


and Dahomy countries, Codrington College being | = 


Rey. T. T. Waterman, of Providence, was} 















‘Ate CoLLece —Daniel Lord, Esq., the eminent 
spr of New York, is to deliver one of the 
= the next Commencement of Yale College. 
; on new Strangement of terms will bring Com- 

it about three weeks earlier ; that is, on 
July, instead of August 21st. 


Universirx, Enciann—lIn the 
#4°, four ecclesiastics were sent to Cam- 
le teach the sci They d in 
which was, however, soon found to be too 
, ‘the number of the students seeking to 
ont me The history of this university can 
yb traced downward from that period till the 
present time, when its aggregate reyenues are 


ae 800 advowsons, and £47,000 from 


Dust Usiwenrsiry, Inecany.—This was in- 
corporated in 1591, by Queen Elizabeth. The in- 
come frém landed estates is nearly £14,000, and 
from‘ estates, £2,400 a year. From Class 
Fées, the income is stated at £30,000. 


hee a Cottece, Pa.—Rev. Dr. McLean, 
of this college, spent Sabbath in the con- 
gregations of Frankford and Bridesburgh, and se- 
cured $1100 toward the endowment of the college. 
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LITERARY. 





Mr. Samuel Bagster, who died recently in Lon- 
don, at the age of 78 years, was one of the oldest 
of the bookselling brotherhood. The world is 
largely indebted to him for his long-continued and 
, labors to facilitate the critical know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures. His whole time and 
thoughts and plans were absorbed in thisgreat pur- 
pose, and»he has left behind him imperishable 
ts. of his devotion and success. The pub- 
lishing house ig continued by bis sons, who have 
been for many years associated with their father. 






1. Pilgrim’s Progress, part I. and II. pp. 464. 

2. Cottage Lectures on the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
pp. 456. 

3. Christiana and her Children, being Part II. 
of the Cottage Lectures. pp. 372. 


Prof. W. M. Gillespie (of Union College) has just 
translated and will i tely publish that part 
of M. Auguste Comte’s “Cours de Philosophie Po- 
sitive,” relating to practical mathematics, thus in- 
troducing to English readers, for the first time, 
the writings of that close reasoner and profound 
thinker. . 

The Farmer's Guide, by Henry Stephens, of 
Scotland, and Professor Norton, of Yale College, 
published by Leonard Scott and Co., has reached 
its eighteenth number, being p. 464 of vol. IT. 





Lady Emiline Stuart Wortley’s Travels in the 
United-States, published by Bentley, London, is in 
three volumes, post 8vo, price 31s. 6d. The same 
publisher has issued Col. Cunningham’s “ Glimpse 
at the Great Western Republic ;” price 12s. Also 
Horace Walpole’s Correspondence with Rev. John 
Mason. 

Sartain’s Union Magazine, for June, to be had of 
Dewitt and Davenport, has some very pretty en- 
gravings ; the illustrations of the life of Christ are 
well done, and the literary articles, though light, 
are written in excellent English. 


Littell’s Living Age, No. 367, for May 31, sold 
by the same house, Tribune Buildings, has the 
London Examiner’s commendatory notice of Mr. 
John Bigelow’s little work on Jamaica. On the 
subject of annexation of that fine island to the 
American Union, which Mr. Bigelow predicts as 
likely to take place within twenty years, the 
Examiner says, ~ 
** No doubt such a solution would be acceptable 
to the Northern States, but it is not at present 
ewy to fancy that African representatives and 
colored senators would be in good odor sitting in 
the same assemblies with those of Virginia and 
South Carolina. In the meantime, we have no 
hesitation in saying that the natural commercial 
capital of Jamaica is New York, and not London, 
or Liverpool, or Glasgow, or Bristol. The voyage 
from New York is performed just now in six days, 
and already there are four first-class American 
steam-ships on the beat. The voyage from England 
is nearly three times the length of that from New 
York, and there are but two steamers plying. 
Even now Jamaica receives from New York nearly 
its whole supply of corn, and can get it nowhere 
else so cheap or so good. For everything that 
Jamaica could produce under the most favorable 
circumstances for its industry. New York is its 
best market.” 
The Hong Kong Register states that Keying, 
» whose name has been ren- 
dered so well known in Europe by his negotiations 
with Europeans, has lately published a work treat- 
ing largely of Christianity, and other knowledge, 
as now displayed to the Chinese by ‘ barbarians.’ 


Published by Crosby and Nichols, Boston, and 
sold in this city by Francis and Co., “‘ Thoughts on 
Self-Culture, Addressed to Women,” by Maria G. 
Grey, and her sister, Emily Sheriff, authors of 
‘* Passion and Principle.” 12mo, pp. 464. 
“Agriculture for Schools,” by Rev. John L. 
Blake, D.D., published by Mark H. Newman & Co 
199 Broadway. 12mo, pp. 432. 


The annual report of the American Temperance 
Union, prepared by Rev. John Marsh, secretary, 
with his usual industry and discrimination, is 
published in a pamphlet of 63 pages. Office of the 
Union, 149 Nassau-street. 
Mr. John Eyre, an Englishman, advanced in life, 
a Methodist of forty years’ standing, publishes 
several volumes, some of them his own writing, 
by the sale of which he has his living. Two of 
them, “ The Christian Spectator,” and the “* Euro- 
pean Stranger,” are highly approved by Rev. Dr. 
Hatfield, who says: 
*“‘I have been much pleased in looking over the 
peges of Mr. Eyre’s two books, to perceive the can- 
or and seriousness with which he remarks on 
passing scenes and events. The prominence given 
to religious sentiments throughout these works, 
must be very pleasing to the pious heart; and 
the information conveyed must be of high practical 
importance to the foreigner in a strange land.” 
Mr. Eyre has five or six other works which he 
wishes to sell at a redueed price: ‘‘ Man’s Ruin 
and Recovery,” “‘ Eyre’s Travels,” “ Full Sanctifi- 
cation Realized,” &c. 


Dr. T. 8. Lambert's second book is entitled 
“Practical Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology, 
-Hygiene and Therapeutics.” Published by San- 
born and Carter, Portland. Leavitt and Co., 
New York. 12mo. pp. 258. His third book is 
** Popular Anatomy and Physiology, adapted to 
the use of Students and General Readers.” Same 


patent. Mr. Morse ‘says with much bitterness— 
perhaps not unnatural considering his own disap- 
pointments— 
“ A patent is a moc! . It isa mirage, cheat- 
the sense with von eat images of comfart, and 


usive ram: of A patent is an 
+ mma sey an prize is afloat that 
pirates may contend for its over the 


murdered body of its rightful owner. 
get for the sharp-shooters of the legal profession 
to riddle. But the evil stops not at e robbery of 
roperty: it is the least evil that flows from - 
jora’s patent box. Reputation is assailed— (for- 
tunately character is beyond the pirate’s reach). 
The North American Miscellany, May 24, pub- 
lished by A. Palmer & Co., 8 Barclay-street, issues 
an urgent call for a supply of summery reading— 
“The first blush of summer is quickening us 
here in the city to a my oe meee the way 
of reading—will relieve the hotness of the coming | 
weeks ; and whatever shall be hit upon that ‘ cools 





a summer blessing on the head of the author.” 


“The Nation's Sins and the Christian's Duty,” is 
the title of a fast-day sermon, published by Rev. 
Daniel Foster, minister in charge of the Congrega- 
tional (Orthodox) Church in Concord, Mass., the 
gentleman who led in prayer on Long Wharf after 
the embarkation of poor Sims. 


Bela Marsh, of Boston, has published a memoir 
of the late excellent and eminent Amos Twitchell, 
M.D., of Keene, by Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, and 
a remarkably interesting book it is. 

The Erskine Miscellany, a publication of the 
Scotch Presbyterians in South Carolina, contains 
a version of the 187th psalm, of which it is 
almost profane even to copy a couple of stanzas as 
@ specimen : 

“Bing the Lord’s song! Oh how shall we 
Within a foreign land? - « 
Jerusalem! Oh, forget thee? 
Let skill leave my right 
eT fe not remember thee, 





To “cleave its roof” is to split it open. 

G. D. Felices’ History of the Protestants of 
France, from the beginning of the Reformation to 
the present time. One volume, large octavo, 640 
pp. Published by Fletcher, 114 Fulton-street. 


Van Nostrand and Terrett, Fulton-street, sell 
“ Olney’s History of the United States for Schools 
and Academies,” revised edition, brought down to 
1851. Durrie and Peck, publishers, New Haven. 


Swedenborg’s “ Angelic Wisdom concerning the 
Divine Loveand the Divine Wisdom,” is republished 
by the “ American Swedenborg Printing and Pub- 
lishing Society,” 189 Nassau-street. S8vo, pp. 432. 

Miss Martineau’s English publisher has canceled 
an engagement with her on account of her recent 
avowal of atheistical opinions. 


Hinpoo Newsparers.—There are in Hindostan 
twenty-six newspapers in the native language. 


Blackwood for May, Scott’s reprint, has a leader 
on “*Some American Poets,” in which, with some 
just criticisms, there are ample traces of the old 
tory vengeance—especially in the notice of Whit- 
tier. Inthe notice of ‘ Transatlantic Tourists,” 
there is a collection of all the slighting remarks 
and all the disagreeable incidents that could be 
gathered from several recent French books of 
travel. 
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FOREIGN. 

The U. 8. mail steamer Baltic arrived here on 
Saturday afternoon, in 10 days 14 hours from 
Liverpool, making the shortest passage known ex- 
cept that of the Pacific. On one day, Wednesday, 
21st, she made 3354 miles; in five days 1,600. Her 
news to May 14th was published in our morning 
papers of Monday. 

There is very little political or general intelli- 
gence of interest. Cotton had declined jd. to §d.; 
Indian Corn had advanced in price, and Flour re- 
mained firm at last quotations. 


From the census returns it appears that the popu- 
lation of Birmingham is now 252,634; being an in- 
crease in ten years of 49,740. 


The population of Glasgow has increased from 
280,682, in 1841, to 346,981 in 1851. 


Lady Franklin’s vessel, the Prince Albert, will 
= for the Arctic Regions on or about the 15th of 
May. 


The Monileur publishes a decree of the Presi- 
dent appointing General Pelisser Governor-Gen- 
eral of Algeria ad interim, in place of General 
D’Hautpoul, whose ion is terminated. 

M. Dupin has been réelected President of the 
Assembly, and Gen. Badoc Vice-President. 

The King of Prussia, on the invitation of the 


mperor of Russia, will proceed to meet the latter 
at Warsaw on the 15th instant. 


Arriva or THE Canapa.—The British mail 
steamer Canada arrived at Halifax on Monday 
evening, and her news to the 17th appeared in our 
morning papers oh Tuesday. 

Crowds continued to press into the Crystal 
Palace. The Queen makes a daily private visit. 
The receipts of one day had been as high as £3000. 
Season tickets still sell at first prices. 


In the House of Commons, after some discussion, 
the further consideration of the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill was postponed, by t, to the 19th. 


Advices from the Cape of Good Hope to the 4th of 
April, was most unsatisfactory. Sir Henry Smith 
had been compelled to fall back upon King Williem’s 
Town, his force being inadequate to undertake any- 
thing general. 


General Cavaignac is now pr tly put for- 
ward as a candidate for the Presidency, and re- 
ceives the support of M. Emilie de Girardin. The 
leading journals seem to favor his views. 


On the 16th the demand being large and quantity 
offering reduced, cotton recovered jd to §ths, from 
the extreme point of depression. 


The tone of the Manchester market was improved. 
In Liverpool and Manchester it is believed the ex- 
treme point of depression is past, and business will 
resume its course. 


Flour—Offered on easier terms, a decline of 6d per 
barrel in some instances. Indian Corn in good re- 
quest. Wheat is in fair demand at previous rates. 


So rapid has been the increase of Roman Catho- 
lics in Scotland, that the number of their clergy 
has doubled in 20 years. In 1830 they had 60 
priests; in 1850 they had 120. 


A statistical work, just published, states the 
number of Protestants in the Prussian monarchy 
at 10,016,798, that of the Roman Catholics at 
6,079,681. 

The Roman Catholic church in Europe hag 104 

rchbishops, and 485 bishop 

The Jews’ Conversion Socie 
in the last twenty years, 16, 
braced the Christian faith. 














estimate thnt with- 
Israelites have em- 








publishers. 12mo, pp. 408. 

“Eastern Monitor,” a series of letters to a young 
emigrant, by John Eyre. Published by R. Craig- 
head, 112 Fulton-street. 

The official “‘ Life of Judson,” to be prepared 
under the sanction of the Baptist Missionary 
Board, is not to be undertaken until Mrs. Judson’s 
return, as she alone can furnish some of the needed 
materials. 

“‘Harper’s New York and Erie Railroad Guide,” 
12mo, stitched, pp. 175, will be the indispensable 
companion of every traveler over that grand tho- 
roughfare. It contains historical and geographic 
descriptions of every place, illustrated with pic- 
tures throughout. Vol. I. carries you as far as 
Painted Post, 292 miles from New York, with a 
brief sketch of the remaining 168 miles. 

The same house have published Dr. Alexander 
Keith’s ‘‘ Harmony of Prophecy, or Scriptural Il- 
lustrations of the Apocalypse.” 12mo, pp. 439. 

The New England Art Union have decided upon 
the picture to be engraved for their members this 
year. It is Allston’s fine painting of Saul and the 
Witch of Endor, generally considered as one of 
this great artist’s best works, and which has been 
generously furnished them by Col. T. H. Perkins. 

Mr. Barnum was so much interested in the ex- 

M. Pitrat, whom he met at Cincinnati, that 
he has agreed with the Harpers to publish an edi- 
tion of his book on popery, for the benefit of the 
suthor. In his letter to the Harpers, Mr. Barnum 








snd » further incryage of instructors ia apticigator. 


England has at present located in all her colonies 
about 43,000 soldiers. 


GENERAL NEWS. 





Posrau Biunperwwc.—Our post-office depart- 
ment is a bright specimen of Yankee ingenuity 
and going-ahead. Passengers now arrive in this 
city regularly in two days from Cincinnati, by 
way of Buffalo or by the Erie Railroad, while the 
mail is pertinaciously sent by way of Wheeling 
and Baltizaore, occupying four days. Parcels sent 


us to s charm’ shall be named to you by me, with | ™0re; 8 vessels and 229 passengers for Philadelphia. 


Boston, May 27th.—Ia the United States Dis- 
trict Court, before Judge Sprague, a jury was em- 
panneled this morning to try the case of James 


Scott, ome of the resoners of the slave Shadrach. | on the previous Frid 


The matter excites but little interest. 


Basit Dorsey, a fagitive slave at j 
has been purchased to freedom by boaehe eae, 
tions, and the contributions of his friends. 

The Buffalo Christian Advocate says,—' It 
established fact that the property cohen 
pay from $20,000 to $30,000 of ann: e8, 
are rendered on 


necessary the 
large number of unliceased places where p 
cating liquors are sold. . ” —_ 


will 
From Ist January to 28th April, 51 vessels left thoy ‘will be Be Ea wn: hy 
un 


Bremen for the United States with 7,690 passengers ; 


of these 30 vessels and 4,022 passengers were for | June. 


New York ; 8 vesselsand 1,968 passengers for New 
Orleans ; 7 vessels and 1,199 passengers for Balti- 





§G- AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 


The ann } R 
held on Ww @xercises of thig institution will be 


The annual examination of the classes will commence 
» at. 9o’clock, A.M. The Boards 


of Commissioners and Trustees will hold their annual 
meetings on Tuesday, at 9 o'clock, A.M. The Society 
of Alumni will hold its meeti: 


A Discourse will be delivered 





of th ting class, 


J.C IVIsON, 
Stated Clerk of the Board of Commiasioners 
P.S. Trustees, Commissioners, Alumni, and friends 
of the Seminary, who expect to attend the anniversary, 
of the families in whioh 





sending their vames to the 
ersigned, by mail (postage paid), before ot of 








fy Rev. J. S. Barnrs having removed from Gaines, 


county, N. Y., to Brighton, Monroe county, N. 
to direct 





Y., wishes his communica - 
“A gentleman in Cincinnati has trained « pair | “°™* *°oordiualy. 
of elke to trot in harness; attached to. buggy they The Evangelical Consociation of Rhode Island 


run a mile in three and a half minutes.” 


as the favorites of the W! 
party of North Carolina.” Am mI 5 


to be at Havana under an assumed name.” 


The wife of Alexander Hamilton resides at Wash- 
ington city, and though in ber 94th year, is still in 
the enjoyment of excellent health. 

James Brewster, Esq., of New Haven, advocates 
a change in the rate of interest in his State, from 
6, asit now is, to 7 per cent., on the ground that 
New“York allows 7 per cent., and thereby draws 
large amounts of capital from Connecticut, 


M. F. Palmer, Esq., of St. Albans, Vt., an enter- 


“ The Ral Register nominates Millard Fill- | the 
more for President, and for Vice President, Wm. A. 
Graham of N. 


During the past year the Cunard line of steamers | in numbers of 152 


paid at this port duties amounting to $1,382,883 30. n+ he January 1, 1 





Qg- The Annual Meeti Soe tlen te Tavis, 
, 


“General Hinton, the Ohio mail robber, is said ad New York, will be held at Centre Lisle, on 


day of Jane next, at2 o'clock, P.M. 
. ” R. 8, EGLESTON, Register " 


American Journal of Science and Arts, 











ments of new discoveries. 


Published at New Haven, Conn., every two months, 
pages each, making two volumes a 
Price $5 year, in advance. ‘The socond series 


Address the Proprietors, 





The Oliver Smith Funds, at Northampton, devo- 
ted to educational purposes, amount now to 
$471,769, and it is expected that the system of 
charity prescribed in the will may go into operation 
before 1860. 


one in the United States. It is carried on by Mr. 
Henry Essex, formerly a workman with Hemming 
& Son. He is quite successful, except for the tax 
imposed on his industry by the wisdom of Congress 
—that is, he is obliged to import his wire under a 
daty of 30 per cent., while English made needles 
pay but 20 per cent. duty—to encourage home in- 
dustry, as no such wire is made in this country, or 
likely to be. 

Efforts are to be made in Wisconsin to introduce a 
more extensive culture of flax. It costs that State 
two hundred thousand dollars annually for linseed 
oil alone. 





There were 142 ballotings in the Legislature of 
California for a Senator without effecting a choice, 
but it did not produce half the interest excited by 
the 26 ballotings before Charles Sumner was chosen ; 
because in the latter case principle was involved, 
and the great questions of freedom and slavery ; in 
the former there was only party and personal pre- 
ference. 


The steamer Alida has commenced running as a 
day boat between this city and New Haven. 








NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET.—May 27. 

OF FERED—2,550 beevés (2,000 Southern, the remainder 
from this State and the East) 55 cows and calves, and 
3,500 sheep and lambs, at Browning’s; 100 cows and 
calves, and about 1,800 sheep and lambs, at Chamber- 
lain’s. 

Brreves—There has been a rather more extensive busi- 
ness transacted in market during the past week than for 
some time previous. The number of cattle offering was 
quite large. Sales of good retailing qualities at from $6 
to $8 50—figures hardly up to last week’s mark. At 
Chamberlain’s sales were reported at $7 50a G9. A lot 
of 50 head were taken for Bermuda, and 100 head driven 
to Brighton. About 400 left over. 

Cows anp Catves are in good supply. Sales at 
$22 £0 to $30a $42. All soldat Browning’s. At Cham- 
berlain’s prices ranged from $20, $28 to $40. 

Sueer anp Lawas—At Browning’s sheep sold at from 
$2 to to $3 25a $5. Lambs $1 75 a $2 75 to $4 75. 
Allsold. At Chamberlain’s sheep with wool on brought 
$3 a $s 50 to G5; do. sheered, $2, $2 75a $i. All 
sold. 


At Northampton, Mass., on the evening of May 7th, 
by Rev. Mr. Swift, Lewis Y. Durty, Esq., and Miss 
Tuexesa Hunt Bares, third daughter of the late Hon. 
Isaac C. Bates. 

At Jackson, Mich., 21st instant, by Rev. G. L. Fos- 
ter, George A. Laturop, of this city, and Corneia 
D., daughter cf B. Turner, Esq., of that place. 


Died, 

At New Haven, on Monday morning, May 26th, the 
venerable Hon. Simzon BaLpwin, long a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Connecticut, and Mayor of New 
Haven, in the 99th year of his age. He was the father 
of Hon. Roger Sherman Baldwin, late U.S. Senator. 
He was ever honored for the d of his judg 
and his spotless integrity and purity of life—a man of 
eminent usefulness in various public stations; nor was 
he less honored and beloved in the private and social re- 
lations. 

At Farmington, Mich., March 10, Mrs. Exszanetu C , 
wife of Charles E. Eastman, and daughter of George 
W. and C. M. Collins, aged 24 years, 8 months and 2 
days. In this i , a8 in th ds of others, death 
called, just as the highest earthly wishes were grati- 
fied, and the world seemed full of promise and bliss ; and 
those who but yosterday gave their daughter—a bloom- 
ing, joyous creature—and he who received the gift in 
confidence and love—weep together over their dead. 
But she died that she might live. 

Oc Seneca county and Geneva papers please copy. 


In Springfield, Mass., May 6, Deacon Cuancrey Cua- 
PIN, at the age of 62 years. He was an honorable re- 
presentative of a Puritan family known in Springfield 
for more than two hundred years. By his death, Rev. 
Dr. Osgood, his. pastor, feels the loss of a zealous co- 
laborer. The church mourns that a “ pillar” has fallen, 
and every good cause has lost a patron. His memory 
will be blessed by many whe have shared his kindness, 
while the afflicted family will have in fond remembrance 
an affectionate husband and a kind devoted father. 


In Groveland, at the house of her father, Rev. Gard- 
ner B. Perry, D.D., 4th instant, Mrs. Purest Braman, 
wife of Mr. Alvan H. Perry, of Randolph, aged 28 
years. She p d that amiable disposition which 
greatly endeared her to her numerous friends, and that 
Christian spirit which is precious in the sight of God. 

In Millbury, April 16, Dea. Hervey Prerce. aged 54 
years. Deacon P. was one of those who had not lived in 
vain, who had sought to make the world better while 
living in it. And his death was felt to be a serious loes 











who had enjoyed his society and felt his salutary influ- 
ence. He professed his faith in Christ and united with 
his church when he was but thirteen years of age. 

In Shelburne Falls, 9th instant, Deacon Asa Sever- 
ANCE, aged 48 years. He had jionally rep d 
the town in the legislature of the State, and at the time 
of his death beloriged to the Board of County Com- 
missioners. He was highly respected and extensively 
useful. Asa Christian, his life was consistent and his 
death happy. His quotation of the Apostle’s language, 
a few moments before bis dissolution, was truly appro- 














by express are received, and the acknowledgment 
reaches Cincinnati by the time the letter of advice 
arrives through the mail. 


Concresstonat Exection.—A special election 
was held in Massachusetts on Monday, for the 
choice of three members of Congress, under the 
new law, by which a plurality elects after one in- 





to his case: “‘ Thanks be to God which giveth us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
t Louisville, Ky., 19th insant, Mrs. Avett, wife of 
on B. Teen na Soaguees of the Hon. Amos Ken- 
dall, of Washington City, aged 28 years. 





effectual trial to elect bys majority. In district 


8. senator, was chosen by 1,100 over Upham, whig. 
In No. 4, Benjamin Thompeon, whig, by 30 over 
Palfrey, Free-soil. In No.7, J. Z. Goodrich, by 
495 over Bishop, Dem. The representation of that 
State now stands, six whigs to four opposition, 
thus securing the vote of the State to the whig 
candidate, in case the choice of President shall 
devolve on the House of Representatives. 


Mr. Riddle, the American Commissioner at the 
World’s Fair, states that there will be no hindrance 
to the admission of articles from America, until the 


the | 1st of August. pgen ec neti > ly abd ee 

to send over their productions to ap gap 

= eat, by our countrymen on the Seca ay ceter of the Mereer-street church, at 74 
The Mexican swards are all paid off, except! —g3- 

im cases where there there have been injunctions or | Cvnv.. 


hundred dollars to increase its funds. 





No. 2, Robert Rantoul, jr., free-soil, Dem., late U. | the fourth 


Already proposals are invited for the construc- 
tion of the “ first division of the Pacific Rail Road, 
comprising about forty-five miles from St. Louis 
westward.” 


Geo. W. Smith Eeq., of Boston, hag recently pre- | * 
sented to the Norfolk Agricultural Society three 




















not only to his own family but to a multitude of others T 


3 
if 
| 
: 
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& DANA, 
prising agriculturist and public-spirited citizen, 180-ly me Conn. 
fam per in serenge for in atvompe 09 bare.the| =) New and. ame 
law executed PHY CHRISTIAN AND REGISTER, 


Moral and Reli- 

the Nineteenth 
Price $1. 

‘show the very 


SUMMARY of the Sciént 
gious of the First ae 


great value of this work to every one who would have 
an intelligent and comprehensive view of the period 
which it covers. i r 
There is a needle factory in Newark, the only ae oe i ee aa haiti a 


it is believed, too, that no mame could 


PART I. 

Political Changes of the first half of the 19th Century 
in Europe and the Eastern Hemisphere, in North and 
South America, and in the West Indies; Progress of 
Political Liberty in the Eastern and Western Hemi- 
spheres, and the present state of the World in this re 
«pect ; Progress of Education in Common Schools, Col- 
leges, &c.; Freedom of the Press—its progress, news- 

, and other forms of periodical infurmation and 
Fiesratare ; Historical Sketch of Science in the first half 
of the 19th Century—in Astronomy, Optics, Meteorology, 
Geography, Eppes Geography, General Chemistry and 
Electricity ; General Chemistry, Magnetism, General 
Chemistry, Galvanism, Chemistry Proper, Mineralogy, 
Geology, Botany, Zoology, Moral Aspect of Science.’ 
Applied Science—Medicine, Agriculture, Telographs ; 
Progress in the Arts of Intercommunication, Steam Na- 
vigation, Kailroads ; Social Progress in tbe first half of 
the idth Century ; History of Jurisprudence, the Post- 
Office, Mechanic Arta. 

PART Il. 
Enlargement of Christendom during the first half of 
the 19th Century in the Eastern and Western Hemi 
spheres ; Progress of Keligious Liberty in the Western 
and Eastern Hemispheres; Progress of Evangelical 
Christianity in the Western and tastern Hemispheres ; 
Societies for the Diffusion of the Scriptures, in Great 
Britain and other countries of Europe, in Asia, in 
North and South America ; List of Kible Societies ; So- 
cieties for the circulation of Religious Books in Great 
Britain, the other eountries of Europe, and in the 
United States; Societies for Home t.vangelization ; 
American Home Missionary Society ; other societies in 
the United States, England and Ireland, Scotland, the 
Continent ; Sunday-school Societies in England and 
Jreland, and the United States ; Educational Societies in 
the United States and L-urope ; the ‘Temperance Kefor- 
mation in the Western and Eastern Hemispheres ; Aw- 
erican Colonization Society ; Evangelization of Papal 
Countries ; Missiovary Efforts previous to the 14th Cen- 
tury ; Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in For- 
eign Parts ; English Baptist Missionary Society; Lon- 
don Missionary Society ; English Wesleyan Methodist 
Missionary Society ; Missions of the Scottish Presbyte- 
rian Churcbes; French, Khenish and Basle Missionary 
Societies ; Missions of the United Brethren and the 
smaller German Societies; American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions ; American Baptist Miseion- 
ary Union ; Koard of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Chureh ; Board of Foreige Missions of the Protestant 
Episcopal Charch ; Methodist t.piscopa! Missionary So- 
ciety ; smaller American Missionary Societies ; Societies 
for Evangelizing the Jews; Cenciusion and Summary ; 
Appendix containing Tabular View of Missions 
Published for the Proprietor; and for sale by 
M. W. DOUD, 
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Road-Making, by Gillespie. 
HE Fourth Edition, enlarged, of Professor Gilles 
pie’s excellent work on the Construction of RKoads- 
plank, paved, macadam and rail. Price $1 25. Just 
published by 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 51 John-street. 
Every Civil Engineer, Path Master, Road Maker and 
Farmer should not be without a copy of this sterling 


ork. 

A. 8S. BARNES & CO. have recently published the 

following valuable Educational Works, viz. : 

American Epvucation, Irs PrincipLes aNp ELEMENTS, 
by E. D. Mansfield. $1. 

American Instirurions aNp THEIR INFLUENCE, by 

Alexis De Tocqueville. Lvoil. $1. 

Tuerory anv Practice or Tracnina, or the best Me 

thods of School-keeping, by D. P. Page. Tenth 

$1. 


Editien. 1 vol. 
Logic anp Uriniry or Marurmartics, by Charles Da- 
vies, LL.D. IL vol. Svo. $1 25. 


Professors, Teachers, and the lovers of thorough Edu- 
cation. should not fail to add the above volumes to their 
libraries. 130 4 





Comstock’s Natural Philosophy. 
HE publishers would call the attention of teachers 
to the recent edition of this extremely popular work 
In its preparation the author bad the rare advantage of 
making use of several editions of his work, which had 
been published in different countries in Europe, edited by 
eminent scientific men, and of adopting any improve- 
ments which were suggested. The volume, though sub- 
stantially the same, es now strong additional claims 
upon the public favor. {t will continue te embrace im- 
rtant discoveries, as they may be made known. 
Comstock’s Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, 
Physiology aud Natural History, are also in extensive 
use, and form a most useful and satisfactory series of 
scientific books for schools. 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
130 2t No. 4 Cortlandtetreet, New York. 
Litteil’s Living Age—No. 868.—12 1-2 cents, 
CONTENTS! 

1. Julius Cwsar.—Quarterly Review. 

2. Defeat of Italy.—Edinburgh Keviow. 

3. Death of the Martyr.—Lentley’s Miscellany. 

4. Execution of Fieschi, Morey and Pepin.—Bent- 

ley’s Miscellany. 

5. Farina’s Lau de Cologne —Chambers’ Journal. 

6. ‘The Stones of Venice —Examiuer. 

7. A Day’s Dredging in Salcombe Bay.—Chambers’ 


ourpal. 
8. Easter 1851 in the Anglican Church. The 
Church in the Colonies.—Spectator. 
9, The Crystal Palace. Change of Season, Ob- 
jects and Prospects of M. Guizot’s Enterprise. 
With Poetry and Short Articles. 
Pablished weekly at Six Dollars a Year by 
. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 
Andeold by Dew 
130-1t 





i1T & Davenport, 
Tribune Buildings, N. Y. 





Potnam’s Spring Bedstead. 

HE proprietor of the Winthrep House, one of the 
moet —-| furnished in the country, has 

sent us the following : 

“I hereby cortify that a large number of Putnam’s 
Patent py bey are now in use in the Winthrop 
House, and I regard them as superior in many re- 
spects to any other kind of Bedstead that I have ever 
seen, being easily taken down, put up, and kept clean ; 
while their elasticity renders the use of a feather bed (so 
often nel entirely unnecessary. It affords me 
pleasure to speak of their practical utility, and as giving 
very general satirfaction. R. W. Houman.” 

, Feb., 1851. 
PUTNAM’S WAREROOMS, 
169 Ful » New York. 


THE NEW ENGLANDER. 
No.2. ¥Vol.9. Just published. Price $3 per ann. 
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Tae Course or Crearion, By John Anderson, 
D.D. With a G of Scientific Terms. |: 
Cincinnati: Wm. H. Moore and Co., Publish- 
ers, 118 Main-street. 1851. 

The imprint of this book is highly suggestive. 
A scientific work, the production of an t 
Scottish divine, originated among the Grampian 
hills, is reproduced beyond the Alleghanies in a 
style that would not disgrace the Edinburgh 
press. Everything about it—stereoty ping, paper, 
press-work, binding, engravings—all are of West- 
ern workmanship, and most respectable workman- 
ship it is, quite worthy of any Eastern publisher. 
The publication of such a work in Cincinnati in- 
dicates at once the growth of that queen city of 
the West, and the healthy state of its trade. In- 
deed it is an auspicious sign that there is at the 
West so much demand for books of this descrip- 
tion as to call for a western edition of the works 
ef Hugh Miller, of which the same house have 
already sold upward of two thousand. This 
volume is kindred to these. 

Dr. Anderson is well known in the scientific 
world as an experienced geologist. Indeed if we 
mistake not he was the discoverer of certain fos- 
sils that bear his name. In the pursuit of his 
favorite science he is enthusiastic and persevering, 
yet he does not lack that caution in observation and 
that precision in thought and statement which are 
80 needful to restrain the geologist from the vaga- 
ries of fancy amid the relics of the unknown and 
unmeasurable Past. He examines with his own 
eyes, thinks for himself, carefully digests the labors 
and theories of others, and then forms his own con- 
clusions by the Baconian method of induction. The 
most striking feature of his work is the manner 
in which it links the present phases of the earth’: 
surtace with its past history in the remotest geo- 
logieal era. He takes one at once among hi> 
own native mountains, and with his fine power 
of description arrays them in all their beauty and 
grandeur; then when the eye is wearied or sated 
with the prospect, he takes out his hammer, 

breaks off a fragment of the rock, explains its 
structure, analyzes its elements, and refers it to its 
class ; next he travels back along the rocky tab- 
let whose hieroglyphics are the imprint of the 
geologic ages, and there reads aloud the course 
of things before time was. This he does in the 
language of science, yet his style is clear, dis- 
tinct, graphic, and eloquent. You understand 





pose can surmount. 
now commands the world’seommerce. The 
is ready for the infusion of its forces. One may 
almost imagine there is hush in Heaven! that 
the gates are opening of a new era, and the seven 
angels are standing before God! The period 
that commences, are not its aspects full of pro- 
mise? Does there not gleam the assurance, 
through its freedom and force, and its bound! 


many of them answered. The Pa has;built | character which I sustain. 
up, from its very destructions, a hhlotovical argu- | character of that reaching whose > shall 
ment against itself which only a desperate pur-| in harmony with these sentiments ! 














activity, that if we labor as God would have us, 
its close shall see the wide-spread Gospel! that 
on its tireless wheels and fiery horses, Christian- 
ity, robed in white, shall ride unto her triumph ! 
{ndeed my friends, ALL points to that! ‘The 
fact that God prepared this system, that with 
such wisdom he fitted it to Man, that through 
such vast preparatory agencies he brought it to 
is knowledge ; the fact that it meets man's wants 
so fully, is adapted to the Race, and establishes 
as it the means of its diffusion ; the fact 
that History, which must seem so defective unless 
Christianity supreme shall complete it, will then 
be uniolded to so noble a method ;—these urge 
us to believe that such will be the issue. And 
then God's promises arise to establish it. Then 
History shows us these promises in fulfillment. 
{t does not display the risen Sun; but it shows 
the long pennons and shafts of light that stream 
upon the azure, precursors of his coming! —__ 

“Christianity zs to rule the Earth. Asa spirit- 
ual, divine system, expressed to us through the 
Scriptures, all shall accept it. Not as a charch, 
merely—not primarily as a church, or any insti- 
tution of outward order—shall it gain this autho- 
rity. Not asa doctrine merely, and a dogma ol 
belief ; least of all as a simply civilizing force, 
for the reconstruction of society. As a spiritual 
and sublime system, embracing truth, precept, 
promise, life, all gathered in its organic unity, 
CurisTIANiry is to triamph.—It shali purify and 
exalt individual hearts, and hallow them with 
God’s presence. It shall pervade family groups; 
and the glory over Bethany shall but typify the 
promise and the joy above them. It shall gather 
men into permanent and harmonious asseimblies, 
sympathetic, co-working, mirroring Heaven on 
vbeir purity, Pervading the spiritual life of na- 
uons, and renewing that into holiness, it shail 
olossom into all the forms of their expression. 
{t shall show itself in literature ; dignitying the 
\abors of history ; giving a tone as from Eternity 
io the energy of eloquence; springing up Into 
the airiest aud most charming expression In tbe 
veautiful grace of a Christian poetry ; subliming 
art, even, by mastering and renewing it, anu 
naking it the handmaid of the verities of Christ. 
lt shall build up its permanent and organized re- 
sults, in Institutions of public beneticence and 
philanthrophy, in establishments for general 
popular culture as well as for special religious 
waiving, in free governments, humane policies, 





him perfectly and you see that he perfectly under- 
stands himself. Withal though writing as @ 
man of science, he does not forget that he is a 
Christian; and while he does not obtrude rel: 
gious reflections upon a merely scientific sur- 
face, or force a connection between science ané 
religion, he develops the harmony of the two in 
the most easy and natural manner, and enables 
one ‘o read the Creator in his works no less thar 
in his word. Two of the most admirable chap- 
ters in the book are those on the “Mosaic Rec- 
ord” and the “Creator.” Indeed we know no! 
where to look for a more lucid and convincing 
argument for the Being and the attributes of God 
than is presented in the concluding chapter. 

The chapter on the Mosaic account of the Cre- 
ation shows how indeterminate is the science of 
geology in the estimation of one of its most ac- 
complished professors. Certainly Revelation 
has nothing to fear when Geologists have some 
score of theories whereby to reconcile the indica- 
tions on the earth’s crust with the sacred record. 
Several other chapters, such as that on the “ Eco- 
nomic History of Coal,” and those on “ Organic 
Life” and “Physical and Moral Progression” 
have a special value for the student of divine 
Providence. We commend the volume to all 
who would be instructed in the wonderful works 
of God. No minister in these days can well 
afford to be without at least the modicum of 

science that such a work contains. 


Tue Meruop or true Divine GoverRNMENT, 
PuysicaL anp Mora. By Rev. James 
M’Cosh. New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 
1851. Octavo, pp. 515. 

The race of Scotch philosophers and theolo- 
gians is not extinct, nor does it show any signs 
of degeneracy. The author, who here for the 
first time appears before the public, was an ar- 
dent pupil of Dr. Chalmers; but with his almost 
unbounded admiration for his distinguished pre- 
ceptor, he is evidently an original and indepen- 
dent thinker, and even dares to differ from his 
teacher. While his philosophy accords in gene- 
ral with that of Dr. Chalmers, his method is much 
more clear and logical, and his style better adapt- 
ed to philosophical purposes. There is noredun- 
dancy, no overlaying of the thought with figures 
of speech that distract attention by their gorgeous 
drapery, but a calm, simple, argumentative, yet 
beautiful and forcible style that makes even met- 
aphysical abstractions intelligible and attractive ; 
combining the severity of Butler with the grace 
of Stewart. No recent writer on similar themes 
has won so thoroughly upon our attention and our 
confidence. The work is divided into four parts, 
of which the first presents a “ General view of the 
Divine Government as fitted to throw light on the 
character of God.” This book contains anadmira 
ble disquisition on “ the Idea of God,” and another 
on Conscience. Book second isa “Particular In- 
quiry into the Method of the Divine Government 
in the Physical World.” The section on Praye: 
is one of the finest treatises on that subject in the 
whole range of theology. Book third is a “ Par- 
ticular Inquiry into the Principles of the Human 
mind through which God governs mankind ; ane 
the fourth treats of Results—the Reconciliation of 
God and Man.” 

No one can read this volume without having 
his mind invigorated, his faith strengthened, and 

his devout affections kindled into fresh activity. 





Lectures ow Revivars or Reticion. By Charlee 
G. Finney. Originally reported in the New 
York Evangelist, by Joshua Leavitt. Revised 
by the ‘Author. Thirteenth Thousand. Bos- 
ton: John P. Jewett & Co. 1851. 

We are glad to meet with a new edition of 
these lectures, which though extensively popular, 
and useful at the time of their delivery, are now 
little known to the large class of Christians who 
have since come forward into the places of 
responsibility and action in thechurches. There 
are some things in the book from which we 
should express our dissent were we to review it 
theologically ; yet the exceptionable things con- 
sist more in the manner of expression than in the 
doctrine intended to be conveyed. The chapters 
on prayer, prayer-meetings, directions to sinners, 
and instructions to young converts abotind in 
valuable suggestions, and should be pondered by 
every Christian. The general reading of this 
work by Christians might do much to awaken a 
zeal for the glory of God in the salvation of men, 
which by the blessing of God would lead ‘to a 
return of that revival era that gave occasion for 
the volume. Ministers may derive from it many 
excellent hints both for preaching the Gospel and 
for conversing with the awakened and inquiring. 





A History or Greece, from the earliest times 

to the Destruction of Corinth, B.0.146. Main. 
Thirlwall, D.D. 
y Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, F.R.8.E. Rector of 


Dr Schmitz is well known by his history of 
Rome and other manuals of school-literature. 
This work strikes us as less dryly statistical than 
that on Roman history, so that while it serves 
the purpose of an accurate manual and reference- 
book for the student, it is also quite a readable 
volume for any to whom literary pursuits are but 
occasional and , 

Vol. 1V. of Grore’s learned work on Greece 


has been issued by Jewett & Co., Boston. 

Rev. Mr. Stonns’s sermon before i 
Missionary Society of New York and Brooklyn, 
has just been published by the Society. Its sub- 
ject is The Destined ity in 


and just laws. ‘Lhe skepticisms that have been 
powertul, shall melt beneath its beauty. The 
iortified abuses, that now affront Heaven, shall be 
sissolved at its authority, as the garth itself shali 
ve at the Revelation of God, Then shail be 
Peace, throughout the earth! The lion and the 
vamb shall le down together. The beauty ol 
Paradise shall clothe the world. And every 
oreeze that floats above it, shall bear upon its 
wing the songs of praise!—Toward that, my 
trends, daily and nightly the worid draws nigher ! 
When that 1s reached the world is saved! Then 
shail the work of God, through all the ages, have 
come unto its fruitage. Then shall be shown his 
love and power. By the church,—as then uni- 
versal, expressing Christianity in perfect forms, 
extending through the race the life of Christ, re- 
uewing all to the beauty of holiness—shall be 
wade known to principalities and powers, 
chroughout the orders and hierarchies of Heaven, 
the manifold wisdom of Him who formed it!” 


—ro—_—— 


NOTES IN NEW ENGLAND. 


A friend who lately had occasion to journey 
in New England sent us the following notice oi 
things he observed by the way. 

“They have in Portsmouth a free evening 
school for adults, designed for those whose early 

education was neglected. From the first it has 
been under the direction of the clergymen of the 

city, who have enlisted about fifty teachers and 

over two hundred pupils. A large proportion 

of the taught are foreigners and Catholics ; many 

not knowing a letter a few months ago now both 

read and write. Theschool is opened by prayer, 

and everything has a moral bearing. Is not this 

the best plan? It is practical, kind, and common- 

sense like. If the opinion of those engaged is 

worth anything, Christians cannot spend two 

evenings in the week more usefully than in this 
humble service to the ignorant and the poor. 

“ Some weeks since | visited the family of a pas- 
tor and ber of the M husetts Legislature, 
Rev. J. W. Ward, of Abington. In this family there 
are five children who have been motherless seven 
years. The four eldest, three sons and a daughter, 
between the ages of nine and sixteen years, are 
the prodigies of these times. At family worship 
the father reads from the French bible, one son 
from the Hebrew, the daughter of twelve years 
from the Latin, another son from the Greek, and 
the youngest, nine years of age, from the Heorew. 
They all give readily free and correct translations 
of the most difficult passages in the bible. Their 
varied knowledge is astonishing. They seem to 
be equally at home in solving difficult problems 
in mathematics, and discussing the doctrines of 
ieligious sects, as well as in giving the locality 
and opinions of authors and public men in this 
country. The father has been almost the sole 
instructor, and has trained them to be particularly 
useful in the garden and kitchen, independent oi 
servants, and cheerful and social in an unusual 
degree in the family circle. 

“ If there is a family exhibiting such propriety, 
intelligence, and genius, or a father more devoted 
to the welfare of his children an interview would 
compensate for a long journey. Governor Eve- 
rett, years since, in his message, mentioned the 
“Learned Blacksmith Burritt” as an example to 
the youth of the State; and I am sure the boy 
and girl in this family who when under ten years 
of age had conquered three languages, and in ad- 
dition, are exact and generally intelligent, are 
more worthy of mention and eres ‘on 











PRACTICAL, 


The Faithful Preacher. 


I imagine myself in the pulpit, and in fancy I 
look around the congregation. It presents a va- 
ried ap ce; human nature is exhibited under 
many = There are young and old, rich and 
poor, learned and illiterate. I am naturally led 
10 inquire, What are those beings who are seated 
beforeme*? For what purpose arethey come? And 
what must I say to them? Every one of these 
has a mighty interest that requires his attention. 
If I cast a glance into futurjty, I see, at the dis- 
tance of a century, each of these creatures in a 
state of unspeakable happiness or cog 
Long before that time has elapsed | myseli 
Shall be in another world, where in all probability 
I shall see some of the beings who are assembled 
to listen to the words that shall fall from my lips. 
Nay, more than this: these very words must 
have an influence upon their future matey. ] 
am placed here to distribute the elements of life. 
To some, perhaps, they will become the means 
of death ; ior I know that such fearful transmu- 
tations often take place. Since, then, sustain so 
near a relationship to these spirits, does it not 
become an overwhelming inquiry with me, How 
shall I fulfill the responsibilities arising out of 
that relation? I stand in a most awful place, 
where the destinies of immortal souls seem to 

upon my conduct. I might have a 
one of these seats, and thus have been freed from 
this burden. But since I have taken upon me, 
should it not create a deep seriousness of + are a 
thrilling anxiety as to the results of my efforts, a 
yearning desire that shall swallow up every 
other, and make me feel ‘as if I had no interest, 
and even no existence, apart from that of these 
i irits? I feel within me a tendency to 
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ity to take their place. | : ‘ 
rae wen: He does an look like an ordinary 
man. There is a solemn, an unearthly anxiety 


ed upon one object, far different 
ub "wade ae of sabbeaary cares. He has 
been in a higher state of existence. He has come 
from a moral elevation which humanity seldom 
reaches, His spirit reflects the light of heaven. 
He glances at the assembly ; but, although that 
glance is momentary, yet it speaks volumes, 
which those who can mark can easily understand. 
His hearers feel that their best interests are dear 
to kim. They sympathize with the travail of his 
soul. He opens the sacred volume and al! listen 
as if God himself were speaking. He announces 
the subject of discourse, in which all must feel 
jnterested. In commencing he is deeply serious, 
although far from being Joud and boisterous. 
The thoughts and feelings which have been con- 
fined in his breastat first escape in gentle accents. 
He addresses the understanding of his audience, 
knowing that they require to be informed before 
they can be excited, that the way to the heart is 
through the understanding. His descriptions are 
clear. His pictures are vivid. His aim is direct. 
His hearers cannot mistake him. They feel the 
tendency of his thoughts, and they eagerly anti- 
cipate the object at which he is aiming. There 
is no dry detail; no eccentric starting from the 
line which his peculiar and solemn circumstances 
have marked out for him. As he proceeds along 
he seems to gather a mysterious energy, arising 
hot from wire-drawn theory or splendid creations 
of fancy, but from the clear, plain sentiments of 
truth. The light which he at first scattered now 
begins to diffuse heat. He soon becomes an al- 
tered man. The powers of the world to come are 
seen to take possession of his spirit. He draws 
the curtain which conceals the invisible. Earth 
and all its busy scenes vanish. Heaven and hell 
are revealed. Every countenance reveals the 
light of the one or the gloom of the other. There 
is not a careless or inattentive man in the place; 
all are compelled to look in the direction in which 
he points. He now feels that he has got access 
to the immortal souls with whom he is surround- 
ed, and he does not fail to improve the precious 
moment. He urges with divine energy the things 
which belong to their eternal peace. He presses 
with resistless eagerness the inquiry, ‘ What 
shall I do to be saved?” He appeals to the con- 
science in a tone which it dares not refuse to 
answer, The affections and passions are raised 
at his command. Loye and fear and hope start 
from their slumbers, and the whole moral being 
becomes intensely awake. 
Such is the man that I ought to be. “Who is 
sufficient for these things ?”—Rev. John Hessel. 





We want Mothers. 


In our church we want what Madam Campan 
told Bonaparte France wanted — mothers who 
have themselves been thoroughly instructed in 
the Catechism, in its doctrines, and in its spirit, 
to begin with the opening mind of their children 
and teach them in the nursery, as mothers in 
other days were accustomed to teach, that form 
of sound words which embraces with singular 
compactness and clearness the elementary prin- 
ciples of the gospel, But the present mothers of 
the church have been chiefly taught in our Sun- 
day-schools; and with all their knowledge, and 
with all their advantages, very few of them, it is 
believed, are able to repeat the answers to the 
questions in the catechism, and still fewer of them 
are able to ask the questions from memory alone. 
And more than this, the references to those texts 
of Scripture by which the teachings of the cate- 
chism can be established are greatly neglected. 
In some cases, there has been of late, a return to 
the good old way. The too long neglected cate- 
chism has come again into use; the fathers and 
mothers, when they should have been teachers, 
have been taught it themselves; but it makes 
not upon them the full, the clear, and the abiding 
impression it would, if it had been taught them 
in their childhood. For ourselves we have re- 
gretted the introduction by the Publication Board 
of a catechism modeled upee the shorter, and as 
they think, simplified, for the instruction of young 
children. It is an abridgement of that which is 
already sufficiently rei, HB much so as is 
compatible with a clear definition, and in terms 
as simple as the language will admit—of the 
great truths involved in the questions; and the 
effect will be a meager knowledge of the eubjects 
taught. It is, we know, often said that the 
Shorter Catechism is above the cayacities of 
children, and therefore the utility of something 
still simpler and still easier to be comprehended. 
And so, we may say, there are truths taught in 
the Shorter Catechism with which the angels of 
God are as yet but imperfectly acquainted. But 
they are in harmony with the truths which God 
has seen fit to reveal, and when lodged in the 
memory they constitute materials for reflection, 
and for growth in knowledge and growth in 
grace. And when achild and a man give the 
same answer to a question, and seem to under- 
stand it alike, there is often the widest imagin- 
able difference between them in their comprehen- 
sions of it. The child thinks and understands as 
a child; but when he becomes a man, his former 
meager and er ptions are enlarged 
and rectified. Therefore, in attempting to sim- 
plify too much those primary truths which lie at 
the foundation of all knowledge human and di- 
vine, we may do a serious injury by laying too 
slight a ground-work for subsequent improve- 
ment. Let a definition be committed to memory 
—let it be iull and clear; and if it be not under- 
stood at the time, it forms the center of attraction 
to the mind—a rule by which the admeasure- 
ment is taken of all that lies in its particular 
scope—a test to distinguish that which is true 
from that which is false.— Watchman § Observer. 


MISUELLANEOUS. 


The Crystal Palace. 


When the visitor has surveyed for a hundred 
times the magic beauties of the transept, the glo- 
rious garniture of the nave, the magnificent dis- 
plays of taste and skill in the foreign sections, 
and al! the other more attractive features of this 
sixty days’ promenade, he may at last refresh 
his exhausted curiosity with a visit to the more 
homely, but not less meritorious contents, of the 
south-west aisle. He wil there see some acres 
literally under the plow and the harrow. What- 
ever ingenuity has invented to turn up stiff clay 
with the least cost of labor, to break the stubborn 
glebe, to pulverize the baked clods, to deposit the 
seed, to extract it uninjured from the ear, to con- 
vert it into flour, or to assist man in any other of 
the thousand and one processes of husbandry, is 
there spread out for the inspection of the agri- 
culturist. In the opposite corner of the building 
Brother JonaTHAN displays a great number of 
useful, and, it must added, very beautiful 
“notions.” The most prominent feature of the 
American division, it is true, isa large display of 
patent revolvers, on a new and more portable 
principle ; but the genius of the nation shows 
itself in the means o maintaining life, as well as 
in those for destroying it. We cannot, indeed, 
encourage our farmers to expect that it will ever 
answer to dig, to plow, or to harrow by steam, 
much less to traverse large farms underground 
by steam-pipes, conveying steam-power to the 
most outlying fields. But, making due allow- 
ances for the extra of inventors, we 
have no doubt that the British farmer may learn 
a great deal by a visit to the north-east angle of 
the building. He will at least learn this,—that 








the United States are not, after all, in that para- 
disaical state of virgin soil ten feet thick, and 
climate equally propitious, which is said to dis- 
nse wi hier and money, The Americans 
ve to work for their bread as mach as we 
If the British farmer should desire to see 


have. 











to vanish, and thoughts and feelings of deep | is 


in his look. All the powers of his mind — tistics cheat the world of its progress. By the 














assin 


to predict. Happily, strong lungs cannot bawl 








back time on its course, nor can fraudulent sta- 


favor of Heaven we shall continue to improve, 
and, as we improve, to throw down the c umsy 
barriers within which barbarism has for so long 
intrenched itself and divided the nations of the 
earth. As all nations and all languages, the 
produce of all soils, and the works of all hands 
meet in that edifice, so we trust they may meet 
and pass to and fro without let or hindrance over 
the whole surface of the globe.—London Times. 


From the National Era. 
Moloch in State Street.* 


The moon has set: while yet the dawn 
Breaks cold and gray, 

Between the midnight and the morn 
Bear off your prey! 





On, swift and still !—the conscious street 
Is panged and stirred ; 

Tread light :—that fall of serried feet 
The dead have heard! 


The first drawn blood of Freedom’s veins 
Gushed where ye tread ; 

Lo! through the dusk the martyr-stains 
Blush darkly red! 


Beneath the slowly waning stars 
And whitening dawn, , 

What stern and awful presence bars 
Your way with scorn? 


Graglia’s Italian Dictionary. 
ITALIAN DICTIONARY ; 


IN TWO PARTS: 

1.—Itauian anp Enouisu. 2.—En@ isu anv ITALIAN. 
[Preceded by an [ratian Grawmar.] 

Y C.GRAGLIA. From the Fourteenth London 

Edition, with corrections and additions. 16mo, 


half morocco. Price $1 35. 
The general approbation with which this valuable little 
Dictionary has been received, the rapidity with which 


fourteen editions have been exhausted in England, and 
its universal adoption by instructors in this country, are 
a saffici jation of this work. Many etrors 
ot aceenteation, orthography, &c., had, however, found 
their way into the text, which has been carefully re- 
vised, and compared with those of Alberti, Barberi, &c. 

In a Pocket Dictionary of so copious a language as 
the Italian, a complete vocavulary is not to be expected. 
In order to make the additions to this part of the work 
more useful, the texts of the classics most commonly 
read by beginners were examined, and such words and 
idioms inserted from them, ameunting to about three 
thousand articles, as were not coutained in the former 
editions. The Grammar, which is a very useful com- 
pend, has d. 


ed. 
WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
Publishers, Boston. 


Books of Permanent Value, 
On Sace, at 669 Broapway, 
Opposite Bonp-stregr. 
ONAR’S Truth and Error, 18mo. 40 cents. 
——. on in Spain, and Gypsies of Spain, 8vo, 
cloth. 
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What faces frown upon ye, dark 
With shame and pain? 

Come these from Plymouth’s Pilgrim bark ? 
Is that young Vane? { 


Who, dimly beekoning, speed ye on 

With mocking cheer ? | 
Lo! spectral Andros, Hutchinson, 

And Gage, are here ! 


For ready mart or favoring blast 
Through Moloch’s fire 

Flesh of his flesh, unsparing, passed 
The Tyrian sire. 


Ye make that ancient sacrifice 
Of Man to Gain, 

That Trade may thrive, where Freedom dies, 
Beneath the chain. 


Hush step, speak low! ye hide not so 
Your rite of hell : 

By heaven above and earth below 
Ye’re heeded well. 


Ye sow to- day ; your harvest, scorn 
And hate, is near ; 

How, think ye, freemen, mountain-born, 
The tale will hear! 


Thank God! our mother State can yet 
Her fame retrieve ; 

To you and to your children let 
The scandal cleave. 


Chain Hall and Pulpit, Court and Press, 
Make gods of gold ; 

Let honor, truth, and manliness, 
Like wares be sold. 


Your hoards are great, your walls are strong, 
But God is just; 

The gilded chambers built by wrong 
Invite the rust. 


What! know ye not the gains of crime 
Are loss alone— 

Doomed ventures which the waves of time 
Have darkly strown ! 


Thank God! the Pilgrim State remains 
What she hath been; 

Her inland hills, her seaward plains, 
Still nurture men! 


Nor wholly lost the fallen mart— 
Her elden blood 

Through many a free and generons heart 
Still pours its flood. 


That brave old blood, quick flowing yet, 
Shall know no check, 

Till a free people’s foot is set 
On Slavery’s neck. 


Even now, the peal of bell and gun, 
And hills aflame, 

Tell of the first great triumph won 
In Freedom’s name. 


The jong night dies : the welcome gray 
A. awn we see ; 
Speed up the heavens thy perfect day, 
God of the free! ™ 4 
J.G. W. 


It would have been impossible for the United 
States marshal thus successfully to have resisted the law 
of the State, without the ist of the ipal 
authorities of Boston, and the countenance and support 
of a numerous, wealthy, and powerful body of the citi- 
zens. It was in evidence that’ fifteen hundred of the 
most wealthy and respectable citizens—merchants, bank- 
ers, and others—volunteered their services to aid the 
marshal on this occasion.” ..... ‘No watch was 
kept upon the doings of the marshal, and while the State 
officers slept, after the moon had gene down, in the dark- 
est hour before daybreak, the accused was taken out of 
our jurisdiction by the armed police of the city of Bos- 
ton.” — t in the Senate of Mas tis on the 
Case of Thomas Sims 
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Don’t Hurry. 

We heard a pathetic tale of a gentleman, now 
very poor, who was deprived of a large estate 
once in consequence of being in too much of a 
hurry. A dying man had quarreled with his 
heirs, and was determined they should not have 
his money. He had made a will, giving all his 
money to this individual, which only wanted his 
“earn His sands were running low, and 
calling his friend, he bade him take the will from 
the drawer and bring him the inkstand. Tears 
blinded the fortunate donee’s eyes, as he hastily 
executed the command. He seized a small bottle 
from the mantelpiece, and dipping the pen, the 
testator wrote his name, lay back and died. 
That will was put back in the chest, and the old 
man was buried ; but when they came to look 
for the will they found it had no signature. Alas! 
the truth was plain: in his haste for the ink, he 
had got the wrong bottle, and the will was signed 
with paregoric. &o the heirs got it after all. 

Demands of Freemen, 

We demand, first and foremost, the instant re- 
peal of the Fugitive Slave bill. 

We demand the abolition of slavery in the 
District of ~ ey 

We demand the exercise by Congress, in all 
Territories, of its time-honored powee to probibit 
slavery. 

We demand of Congress to refuse to receive 
into the Union any new slaye state. 

We demand the abolition of the domestic slave 
trade, so faras it can be constitutionally reached . 
but particularly on the high seas under the na 
tional flag. 

And generally, we demand from the Federal 
Government the exercise of all its constitutional 
power to relieve itself from the responsibility for 
we 
And yet one thing further must be done :-— 

The slave power must be overturned ; so that 
the Federal Government may be put openly, ac 
tively, and perpetually on the side of freedom.— 
Port. Inquirer. 





Cuatn or Bernos.—Bitumen and sulphur 
the link between earth and metals—vittiols —s 
metals with salts—crystalizations connect Falts 
with stones—the amianthus and lytophites form 
a kind of tie between stones and plants—the 
polypus unites plants to insects—the tube-worm 
seems to lead to shells and reptiles—the water- 
go and the eel form a from reptiles 
to fish—the annas nigra are a medium between 
fishes and birds—the bat and the flying-squirrel 
link birds to quadru 


Our venerable paternal ancestor across the 
water would seem to be about as « Progressive” 
as weare ourselves. A late English paper says : 
“ We are indeed a happy, elegant, moral, trans- 
cendant peo We haye no they are 
all prin 8; no shopmen they are all assis. 
tants; no shops, they are all esta’ lishments; no 
gaolers, they are all governors; nohody is flogged 
in bridewell, he merely receives the correction of 

body is ever unable to pay his 








peds—and ihe monk: 
gives the hand to the quadruped and the eid or 


Brows, (Ber David) on the Second Advent, 12mo. 

Brown’s Expository Lectures on the First Epistle of 
Peter. SO. 

Broken Bud (The), by a Bereaved Mother, 16mo. 
75 cents. 


Ceecil’s (Cath ) Memoir of Mrs. Hawkes, 12mo. $1. 
Cheever’s Lectures on the Pilgrim’s Progress, 12mo 


Colquhoun (Lady), The World’s Religion, 16mo. 
75 eents. 


Duncan (Mrs.) Memoir of Mary Lundie Duncan. 
New Edition. 75 cents. 

Dunean (Mrs.), Children of the Mans2, lémo. $1. 

Dick’s Lectures on Theology. Fine edition. Two 
vols.inone. $2 50., 

Dickinson’s Responses from the Sacred Oracles. $1. 

Fry (Caroline), The Listener. )lustrated. $1. 

Infant’s Progress (The), frrom the Plains of De- 
struction to Everlasting Glory. 18mo. Illus- 
trated. 75 cents. 

King’s Geology in Connection with Religion. 75 cts. 

Kitco’s Daily Bible Liustrations. 4 vols. 12mo. $4 

Lands of the Moslem. by Ek] Mukattem, 8vo. $l 50. 

Life and Times (‘the), of John Calvin, by Paul 
Henry, D.D,2 vols. Vol. l ready. $I 50. 

Lowrie’s Iwo Years in Upper India, l2mo. 75 ets. 

McCosh on the Divine Government, Physical and 
Moral, 8vo. $2. 

Memoir ot Henry Watson Fox, 12me. $1. 

Monteath, | ays of the Kirk aud Covenant. Ilus- 
trated, }6mo. 75 cents. 

Morning of Life (The), a Memoir ef Miss A——n, 
who was educated for a Nun, with Letters of 
Rev. Dr. Doyle, Koman Catholic Bishop of 
of Carlow, 16mo. 60 cents. 

Newton’s (John) Complete Works. 2 vols. in 1 
Portrait. $2. 

Sigourney’s Letters to My Pupils. Portrait by 
Ritchie. 75 cents. 

ee oo. James), Green Pastures for the Lord’s 

‘loc 1 


. $l. 
Waugh ag age Memoir of, by Hay and Bel- 
1 Bi. 


5 0. 
Week (The), by the author of the “ Commandment 
with Promise.” [llustrated,16mo 75 cents. 
Wilkes’ Voyage Round the World. $3. 
Journal and Letters of Henry Martyn. $1 25. 
Life of Algernon Sydney, by Van Santvord. $1. 
Dealings with the Inquisition, by Achilli. 75 cents. 
gry ty ae of the iver of Water of 
Life. . 
Stuart’s C 'y on Ecclesiasties. $1. 
ith’s History of Greece. 75 cents. 
idnight Harmonies, or Thoughts for the Season 
ot Solitude and Sorrow, by Octavius Winslow. 
60 cents. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
669 Broapway, 
Opposite BonD-sTREET. 


Spring and Summer Dry Goods. 
HITCHCOCK & LEADBEATER, 
No. 347 Broapway, CORNER OF LEONARD-STREET, 
AVE in store, and are constantly receiving from 
AUCTION, IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS, 
every kind and style of Spring and Summer Dry Goods, 
including— 
SPLENDID COLORED FRENCH ARGENTINES, 

A new article of great beauty’and elegant texture, 
BEAUTIFUL SPRING SILKS AND SHAWLS, 
FOULARD SILKS OF SPLENDID QUALITY, 
FRENCH PRINTED MUSLINS AND LAWNS, 
RICH CHINTZ, FIGURED AND BROCADE BAREGES, 
CHENE, CORDED AND PLAIN SILK TISSUES, 
ELEGANT DE LAINES AND BAREGE DE LAINES, 
PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED CANTON CRAPE SHAWLS, 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL SPRING MANTILLAS, 
And everything else, in fact, necessary to perfect a Lady’s 
Wardrobe ; together with a large and tull assortment of 
Housewife and Family Dry Goods, 

As Linen and Muslin Sheetings and Shirtings, 
Table Damasks, Diapers, Napkins, Lawns, 
Crash Towelings and, Towels, 

LACE AND MUSLIN WINDOW DRAPERIES, 
WOOLLEN BLANKETS AND MARSEILLES QUILTS, 
TOILET, TABLE AND PIANO COVERS, 
FLANNELS, CANTON FLANNELS, TICKINGS, 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN HOSIERY— 

And, in short, everything in the line of FANCY AND 
STAPLE DRY Goobs; and giving their attention 
entirely’to the retail business, 

LEARN THE WANTS OF THE PUBLIC, 

And spare no pains or expense to be able to supply them, 
while their strict adherence to their system of 
ONE PRICE WITHOUT VARIATION, 
secures to every customer, whether a child or an adult, 

Farr anp Honest Deaine. 

The afflicted will always find a large assortment of 
MOURNING ASD HALF MOUKNING GOUDS, 
which will be served with dispatch in both city and 
country. {cj Gentlemen will always find their— 
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tc Orders from the country or city will be promptly 
executed, sent as directed, and the GOODS ALWAYS 
WARRANTED, and money returned if they do not give 
satisfaction. 

BUNDLES SENT ANY HOUR OF THE DAY, 

To any Railroad, or Ferry, in the city, 
Se that ladies from abroad will have no trouble with their 
goods from the time of purchasing until they are read 
to take their seat in the cars or boatfor home. 123- 


Superior Black Writing and Copying ‘nk. 





ge THEODORE LENT, & Nascen-strect. 
Carhart’s Patent Improved Melodeons, 


PROM HIS OWN MANUFACTORY. 

HE volume of tone is 
well calculated for a n 

It is pronounced by those most competent to judge of its 








are as 
— 
4 Octaves « . - to $50 
44 “ “ - wy 65 
5 “ “ o « to 
Also, Setaphinés for $100 to $125. 
ne ey a by the subscriber ’ 
om . 8, CLARK, Sole Agent, 
117-3me 293 Rroadway, (second floor.) 





Spanish Dictionary. 


NEUMAN AND BARETTI’S DICTIONARY 
OF THE 
SPANISH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES; 


8 : v The papers are bragging of an invention by | sally adm 
bly. If emotions and ideas could take a visibe | smother itself once more with international | which ae is tanned ‘ ten minutes. We 
Fon those of a worldly character would be seen | jealousies and petty monopolies. Surely that era) have seen the human hide, however, tanned in 


assing away, whatever the ranters, the) five. Our schoolmaster used to do it occasionally 
I see him seated | sophists, or the dolts of Drury-lane may please | jn two.—Exchange Paper. 


They are justly celebr. 
their rare excellence. 


>- Ladies and Gentlemen are respectfully 
in the musical community for 


JOHN E. GOULD & CO., 
Dealers in Pianos, Sheet Music and Music Books, 
297 way. 
N.B. Persons having Pianos, without the Attach- 
ment, can exchange them for one of the above, on the 
most satisfactory terms. 126-fiteow* 





OOMS TO LET.—The desirably located six-story 
houses, 4 and 6 Warren-street, will be united in 
one commodious house, on the first of May next, and 
org in good order with numerous rooms, which will be 
et with or without furniture, by the year. 
Gentlemen wishing to secure pleasant rooms without 
board, should make early application to WILLIAM 
HOLDREDGE’S Book Store, 140 Fulton-street, where 
particulars can be learned, and a diagram of the house 
and rooms seen. N6tf 


Communion Farniture, &e. 
ILAGONS, GUBLETS, TANKARDS and Plates ; 
also Baptismal Fonts and Collection Plates, toge- 
ther with @ general assortment of house-keeping BkI- 
TANNIA WARE. Manufactured and for sale at 6 


Burling Slip. 
9-ly LUCTUS HART. 


CLOCKS, 
FOR CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
RAILKUAD STATIONS, &c. 

HE undersigned having made important improve 
ments in the construction of Clocks, especially in the 
apparatus for counteracting the influence ot the change: 
of temperature upon the pendulum, and the retaining 
power (which keeps the clock going while being wound), 
together with a most precise method of adjusting the 
penduluin to correct time, are prepared to furnish Clock: 
of a quality superior to any made in the United States. 
both ior accuracy of time-keeping and durability. They 
speak with confidence, having tested their performance 
for several years. 
AsTRoNomIcAL CLocks made to order, and warranted 
ual to any in the United States or Europe. 

he terms will be such as to allow purchasers ampl 
opportunity of testing their qualities, and all Clocks not 
proving satisfi en pleted may be rejected. 

Addreas, SHERRY & BYRAM, 
Oakland Works, Sag Harbor, L. 1., New York. 

“Mr. Byram has fully established his reputation a: 
one of the first Clock Makers in the world.” — Scientfic 
American. 
“ Mr. Byram is a rare mechanical genius.”—Journa 
of Commerce. 118-13teow* 


Spring Fashion Hats and Caps, 
OMBINING EVERY DESIRABLE REQUISITE 
and will compare to advantage with any sold in thir 
city, at the One Price Store, 128 Canal-st. A superior 
assortment of Velvet and Cloth Caps. Children’s Fal 
and Winter Hats in their variety. 
J. W. KELLOGG. 


QG- CLER@YMEN AND THEIR FAMILIES SUPPLIED ATs 
110-26 

















DISCOUNT. 








Church Bells! 


N experience of thirty years, has given thesubseri- 
ber an opportunity of ascertaining the various com 
binations of metals, and the degree of heat requisit 
for securing the greatest solidity, strength, and most 
melodious tones, and has enabled him to secure for hi: 
Bells the highest awards of the N. Y. State Agricul 
tural Society and American Institute for several year: 
. The Irinity Chimes of New York, were com- 
pleted at his Foundry, as were also cast Chimes for 
New Orleans, Kingston, C. W., and several others, anc 
the Fire Alarm Beils of New York, the largest ever cas’ 
in this country, Church, Factory, and Steamboat Hell: 
constantly on hand, and Peals of Bells cast to order 
These Bells are hung with improved Iron Yokes, anc 
springs are attached to act on the clapper, which very 
much prolongs the sound; and they may also be turned it 
the yoke, which brings the blow of the clapper in a new 
place, and lessens the danger of their breaking. Hang 
ings complete (including Yoke, Frame, and Wheel) 
furnished if desired. Also, T'axopoLrres, and all kind: 
ot Leveling and Surveying Instruments on band, and 
made to order. ANDREW MENEELY. 
West Troy, Jan. 1, 1851. 11)-tf 


Frank’s Aromatic Soda and Seidlitz Powders. 
JOHN D. MEERS, M.D., 

AVING a very extensive practice in his professional 

career, and having in a great measure repudiated 
medicine as injurious to the system, about three year: 
since he set to work in order to bring out an article 
which would supersede its use altogether, and which 
from its excellent qualities as a beverage, should entitle 
it to the patronage of the MILLIONS of our race 
This was most tially plished in FRANK’ 
Aromatic Soda, and as it became known, the universa! 
verdict was— 

MOST ADMIRABLE! GREAT DISCOVERY! 
And the Old Doctor was held up as a true Philanthro- 
oe of the 19th century. But not content with what he 

ad already achieved, and in view of what he had done. 
his energies were bent to another step of vital import 
ance—that was to improve the already well-established 
Seriitz Powpekrs, so as to render them far more effec. 
tual as well as pleasant ; this done, the two articles, viz: 
R ANK’S AROMATIC SODA AND AROMATIC 

SEIDLITZ 

began to find their way into the community with such 
rapid strides, that the Old Doctor found he could not 
supply the demand without too much exertion on his 
part, which led to the formation of the AROMATIC 
SODA COMPANY, which was duly incorporated by 
the Legislature under the Kevised Statutes, in May, 
1850, for the manufacture of the above-uamed articles 
Great care is taken that every tumbler shall be uni- 
formly the same ; also in packing for foreign climates, 
that they shall keep any length of time. Every case is 
neatly MARKED, so as to distinguish the quantity and 
kind inside, and directions for use on each box. Al 
orders accompanied with cash will meet prompt atten- 
tion. 

aon” genuine unless signed by JNO. D. MEERS, 








Our Soda is neat! packed in air-tight boxes, contain- 
ing 18 tumblers each, prepared with Sugar, 12 tumbler: 
each, at 25 cents per box. Our Seidlitz at 374 cents per 
box. J. H. BEAKDSLEY, Agent, 

No. 87 Nassau-street, N. Y., 
118-6m For the Aromatic Soda Company 


ihe Illustrated Domestic Bible, 
By Rev. Ingram Coppin, M.A. 
HIS BEAUTIFUL FAMILY BIBLE is now pub- 
lished in one volume complete, in various styles o! 

binding. The distinguishing features of this Bible are: 

1. Seven Hundred Wood Engravings, 

2. Many Thousand Marginal Keferences, 

3. Three Finely t:xecuted Steel Maps, 

4. Numerous Improved Keadings, 

5. A Corrected Chronological Urder, 

6. The Poetical Books in the Metrical Form, 

7. Questions at the end of each Chapter for Family 
Examination. 

8. Reflections, drawn from the subjects of the Chap 
ter, and giving, in a condensed form, its spiritual import 

9. An Exposition of each Chapter, containing the es- 
sence of the best commentators, with much original mat- 
ter by the Editor. 
10. Dates affixed to the Chapters for each Morning 
and Evening’s Keading, comprising the whole Bible in a 





ONES’ EMPIRE INK, 87 Nassav-stemer, (Son | Purkey sncsone, etre ale he a ding, $7.50; in 
Britprnc,) New Yorx.—Net Prices to the Trade: ee, soTiCas or THE PR ESS 
Quarts, perdoz. - $1 50 6 oz. per doz. - 50 cts. h “ - $0 
Pints, do - 100 | 40s8.. do - B75 A beautiful edition of the Scriptures, which will serve 
Soz do. - 624 | 2 ou. - 25 « | the purposes of reference, criticism, commentary and il 
On draught, per gallon, - = «= «= 29 « | lustration. We hope the Domestic Bible will be gene- 
This isthe best Ink manufactured. It flows freely, is a | Tally introduced into American families. —The independ. 


It strikes us as better fitted to its sphere than any 
other similar work —New York Recorder. 

This edition of the Bible appears to combine a greater 
amount of needful inf ion, jadici an 








(entrance to the School No. 13), New York: 
ip 


¢ instruction of ande: 





P x} teach- 

uested | ers. All the branches which enter into a thorough and 
to call at 297 Broadway, and examine these Pianos. | polite education, are comprised in the course of instruc- | Assets SIst January, 1851, - - 
des attending to the general superintendence | Losses incurred, not yet paid, 


of the School, the Principal devotes several hours a day | 
to instructing the higher classes. Young ladies who | 
wish to pursue the higher branches of science and lite. | 
rature, will find here ample provisions. The aim of the 
Principal is to make this institution in every 

desirable to parents for the education of their = 
a The ensuing school year commences ae r 

. t 








Punchard on Congregationalism. 
VIEW UF CONGREGATIONALISM, its Prin- 
ciples and Doctrines ; the Testimony of Eoclesiasti 
cal History it its Favor; its Practice and its Advantages. 
By George Punchard, author of the History of Congre- 
gationalism. With an Introductory Essay, by R. S. 
Srorrs, D.D. Second Edition, revised and enlarged 
Published by 
VAN NOSTRAND & TERRETT, 

Publishers and Booksellers, 123 Fulton-street. 
A full agsortment of Theological and Miscellaneous 
Books for sale at the lowest prices. 124f 


A NEW Mount Holyoke School, 


AS recently been established in Goshen, Orange 
county, New York, by pee of that institu- 
uon. The course of study and regulations of the parent 
Seminary are stricily adhered to, domestic work except- 
ed. A preparatory department is connected with the 
~chool, for the benefit of young Ladies who come un- 
prepared for the Junior Class. A few who design pre 
paring themselves for Teachers, wiil be received for 
$125 per year. Regular Terms $160, including board, 
tuel, washing, lights, and tuition, in the entire English 








Music, Latin, French, &c., at moderate charges. 

All applications should be addressed to the Principal, 
ss E. W. PHrcuies. 

Goshen is on the Erie Railroad, three hours’ ride from 
the city of New York. 

Cireulars may be obtained at this office, or of E. H. 
Wicox, 293 Broadway. 129-2* 


The Ladies’ Wreath. 
One Dotiar a Year, IN ADVANCE. 
Now is the time to subscribe. 
HE MAY NUMBER commences Vol. V1 of this 
popular Magazine, and the Publishers confidently 
assert that the forthcoming volume wit rIvaL, in the 
beauty and elegance of its Embellishments, and the 
Literary Merit of its Contents, any former volume or— 
ANY DOLLAR MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD!! 
Each number will contain one or more fine steel En- 
gravings, aud a beautifally colored Flower Plate. It 
will be printed on fine white paper, with large oclear-faced 
type. The best writers ip the country have been en- 
gaged to enrich its pages, and no pains will be spared to 
make it what it assumes to be— 
A Mover, MaGazine. 
Tue Mvsicat DerartmMENT—under the control of an 
eminent Professor—will be enriched by Original Pieve 
from some of the ablest Composers. 
Po-ticular Notice !— Postage Reduced !! 

On and after the Ist of July, the postage on the 
Wreratn, vithin 500 miles ef the office of publication, 
will be On Cent per number ; and any distance over 5u0 
and within 1,500 miles, Two Cents—if paid quarterly 
un advance, 

§G- Ong Hunprep Erricient AGENTS wanTED, to 
canvass a!l parts of the country. To men of energy, 
tarnishing test ials of character, liberal encourage 
ment will be given. 

Postmasters are authorized to act as Agents. 

Address, J.M FLETCHER & CO., 
Publishers and Proprietors, 143 Nassau-st., N. Y. 
N The May No. is nowready for Agents. {22-9 


An Organ for Every Family, 

HE LARGELY INCREASING DEMAND for 

the celebrated ZOLIAN PIANO FORTE, manu- 
factured by T. Gu.sert & Co., has rendered it neces- 
sary to open a sccond Warehouse for the sale of these 
instruments. The subscribers have eye taken 
333 Broadway, corner of Anthony-street, in addition to 
their former establishment at 447 Broadway, and now 
expose at either place a large and complete assortment 
of Gilbert’s tianos, with or without the Attachment, 
warranted of superior quality. 

Phe peculiarities of the AZoL1anN Pranos 5 cially 
commend them to families who wish to add to the ordi- 
nary uses of the Piano Forte the pleasure and advantage 
of Sacred Music. Possessing the richness and volume of 
the Organ, and that prolongation of sound peculiar to 
wind instruments, they have all vhe qualities necessary 
for an appropriate accompaniment of the voice, which 
belong to that noble instrument, without either its in- 
convenient bulk or its more inconvenient expense. 
Their sweetness and delicacy of tone peculiarly fit them 
for the purposes of sacred song; and those who appre- 
ciate this delightful part of household worship will fiud 
in the olian an admirable assistant, cheap, convenient, 
apt and ever ready. Wherever it has been introduced 
it has given unqualified satisiaction, and to none more 
than to those whose tastes and habits lead them to the 
cultivation of vocal and sacred music. It seldom if ever 
gets out of tune, and in no degree injures or interferes 
with the Piano. Their success assures us that they 
have only to be known to become the favorite parlor in- 
strument. WATERS & BERKY, 

122-1y 823 and 447 Reoadwav 

Temperance Dining Saloon. 
HE SUBSCKIBERS take this method of informing 
business men and the public, that they have opence 
& spacious Dining Saloon on Temperance Principles, at 
No. 12 BEEKMAN-STREET, near the Brick Church, where 
all the we ot refreshments of Meats, Puddings, t’as- 
iry, etc., with Tea and Coffee, are neatly prepared and 
Rromptly served to all who favor them with a call 
eats in varied forms, 6 cents per plate; Tea and Coftee, 
3 cents per cup. {gj Call and see. 
JOHN S. SAVERY, 
125-12t* SYLVESTER CHANDLER. 


Boston and New England Office 
FOR 


Tue InpEPENDENT—received by express from New York, 
and delivered by carriers, at $2 50 a year, free ot 
postage; single numbers cts. Price by mail, $2 

Tue Nationa, Era—received by express from Wasb- 
ington, and delivered by carriers, at $2 75 a year, 
= of postage. Single Nos. 6 cts. Price by mail, 














Tue New Eno ranper—a Quarterly Journal, the Pros. 
pectus of which is advertised in this paper. Price 
$3 a year. {> Subscribers to The 
can have this work the first year for $2. 

Tue Frienv or Yourn—edited by Mrs. Bailey, Wash- 
ington. Price delivered, free of postage, 624 cents; 
by mail, 50 cents. 

Tue Oseatin Evanoerist—semi-monthly. Price $1a 
year. (All the Uberlin books also for sale, whole- 
sale and retail, at this Office.) 

, The Boston Office fer the above, among other 
valuable publications, is at the Publishing Koom and 


a Agency of 
126 t G. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhill, 
PORCELAIN. 





G. & D. H. would respectfully inform the public 
D. that they are receiving their FALL GOODS, and 
can now exhibit an assortment unequaled. The deco 
rated TABLE WARE and PARLOR ORNAMENTS 
are done by the house in France, in a manner whict 
cannot be excelled for pear J and durability. Purchas- 
ers will find here whatever they may wish for simple us 
or for ele: ant display. 








ers in crockery, hants, and strangers, ar 
articul arly invited to cali W-ly 
A Card, 
RELIEF FOR BROKEN DOWN CLERGYMEN, AND 
OTHERS. 


R. BANNING, of 341 Broapway, takes the liberty 
to inform those ronchitic, Pulmonic, Dyspeptic, and 


a 





a 
help, than any one we know of equal size—New York 


relist. 
It is a work which, forthe beauty of its execution, and 
the condensed variety of its eontents, cannot fail to re- 


ar gg A neg: mg peice py — 
ily Bibles 
poy | appeared. 


The edition before us possesses peculiar merits. We 
ae extensive ecir- 


donbt not it will obtain, as it deser 
Ww Ph Ciritian Chr es a delight, 
e this attempt to e a y 
will be suitably encouraged by the 4 public at 


—— eens eked aetieetie eit 
¢ man: 1 w are e 
ited. ag ape he pened itte all, No 
matter how many Bibles there may be in the family, 
they will find this edition of great use and interest, 
while the low price at which it is offered places it within 
the reach of every one. 

, to whom liberal terms will be allowed. 





EREIN the words are correctly explained, 
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same. 
S. HUESTON, Publisher, 


125-6meow No. 189 Nassau-street, New York. 





BRADY'S. 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF DAGUERREOTYPES. 
THs collection embraces portraiis of the most dis- 







Judges of the Supreme 

ives, 

eminent persons are included 
much of 





neg! 
uished men of this .. The President and 
Cabinet, ase the ate President and his Cabinet, | Bounced by eminent 


ly and Gentlemen (especially 
Sronchitic and debili d Ch 





jergymen and Singers) whu 
‘ntend visiting New York during the approaching Anni 
versary season, that, after traveling several years for in- 
vestigation and experiment, he has perfeeted a complete 
system of Mechanical Appli 8, by which, in conjune- 
vton with other rational ang simple means, he is now 

repared to give ENTIRE RELIEF to their sufferings; ana 
toat, for the immediate and great benefit to be derived 








crally, may be at his office, where he remains 
f.r consultation on these topics, from 9 o’clock, A.M., to 
jo’elock, P.M. 126 tf 


Gilbert's Bondoir Pianos, 
f bed subscribers have established rooms for the exhi- 
bition and sale of the above named truly superb in- 
of form, beauty of 
tone. 



































rr 
O! what is the | when the last one per cent. is removed from the| REMARKABLE Cuancr.—*“A little more than Aolian Piano Fortes. To ee ee an green) Stability—Security —Perpetuity, 
ade be | list of duties upon foreign manufactures, and eighty years ago,” says the Ri roan, HE subscribers are Agents for the sale of Hatter, | session April 2, and redpens on the Ist of Meee | $1,280,000! ! 
[endeavor | when the costly fabrics of Lyons and Gente, of | “ the imports of Virginia amounted to $4,085,472, Davis & Co.'s ceLEBRaTED Pianos, with and with- | this school are t all the common and higher : ae 
; Is and Valenei i ; hose of N. 200. In 1849 | oot Coreman's otis ATTACHMENT, and will Keep | branches of education, including the Modern Lan. | )[ATEMENT of the affair of the MUTUAL LIFE 
otc 1 lf, and to picture the | Brussels an enciennes, of Paris and Vienna, ; 20d t ew York to $907, constantly in their rooms a full supply of the various “ | ) INSURANCE COMPANY, of New York (N 
A Protestant Christianity | to p — myself out of he ne : can be imported into this country with as little | the imports of Virginia amounted to $241,935, p AP roy guages, Music and Drawing. forwarded at Wall-street,) for the year ending January Si is”: % 
Race | man I should be this nig' os wipit, and seat my- | molestation irom the Customs as a bale of cotton | and the exports in domestic produce $3,363,422 ; |" Mesars. Hallet, Davis & Co. have spared neither ex- | “ies. pa... Tid | Net assets on hand, January 81,1850, - - $991,161 g2 
Tn imagination I leave I haem the preacher | or a barrel of flour. Considering the vastness, | the imports of New York to $92,567,369, and her en ae ae pe re ety ato tosanase ent i an emi. | ., 8: EB. Morse, Esq., Rev. Dr. Robinson, Rev. W. A. | Recxirrs. 
self among ey d watch each step and | bordering on the infinite, of this un leled | exports to $36,738,215. Such facts as these poy Ne to oon ah Fey os meetin Na by ml Hallock, Moses Aitse, Esq., W. K. Strong, Esq., Theo. | For Premiums, - - $454,142 97 
rte age hag srt ‘of his countenance. He | collection, its variety almost inexhaustible, ‘its | cannot too frequently repeated. They are | heen devoted to this one object, and the vast superiority | Dwight Fag, O. Bushnell, Esq., H. G. Loong ad “ Pane sale of United 60,987 17 
nant yay! Sword some great business. | beauty that can never be appreciated as it de-| burningly disgraceful ; but if a red-hot coal on the | of these instruments over all others is the result of a Faq: | ew am Rey. Dr. Cox, Fisher Howe, $4. | States and State of¢ 15,935 24 639 
moves as if he were spon #ee a or which | serves, but, above all, the keenness of the com- | back of a terrapin will start him on his travels, | commendable determination on the part of Messrs. H. Dr Fick: Fir 3 S._F. B. Morse, Poughkee; TR ined | New York stocks enti es 38 
There isa seriousness about his demean tislon, it ie nathing short of dias 1 Gnisnct bé atiplie’ too sods br téd often.” D. & Co. not merely to equal but to excel all others in | YF: Fitch, Prof. B. Silliman, Yale College. 121-8teow* | , #1 
the tators feel. His entrance produces a j petition, it is not fs short of ridiculous to sup- | i PP : the gonstruction and tone of these beautiful and univer- School } DisBuRSENE 522,068 09 
hange in the emotions which peryade the assem- | pose, that the world will retrace its steps and ired Aolian Pianos. No person who has lis- 001 for Young Ladies, NTS. 


| n 
NOS, 1224 18 CARROLL PLACE, Bleccker-st. | sid La oka ty incite 


ich occur- > $160,640 00 
red in 1849, 
“ Surrendered Policies, - 


16,641 23 
“ Salaries, Rent, Physi- 
ians’Fees, Stationery, 21,619 18 
Printing, Postage, &. 
| “ Commissions, Advertis- 
ing, Exchanges, &e., § 74279 40 208,679 64 
$1,298,388 46 
ovalting procts of death, - = 18,800 00 
Net assets, all Losses and 4 1.250 08 an 
Expenses being paid. - $1,280,088 46 


paid, 
hole amount of Losses in 1850, $155,440 00 
INVESTMENTS 
In Bank of New York and 
He : on hand : $16,410 91 
* Mercantile Bank, tem 
rary deposit on Gon. 8,688 75 
“* Bonds and Mortgages, on 
Real Estate, principal! 
in the cities of N.Y ork r4 
Brooklyn, worth double 
the amount loaned, 
“ Stocks, United States and 
Corporation of N. vent, ¢ 117,919 09 
cos value, 
Balance due from agents, ~ 26.588 49 1,293,388 46 
JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President. 
Isaac Apnatt, Sec’y. Caries Gitt, Actuary. 
Minturn Post, M.D., Medical Examiner, 
who attends at the office daily, from 11 till 124 o'clock. 
JOSEPH BLUNT, Counsellor. 119-138 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 
Or New Haven, Coxn. 

CASH CAPITAL 100,000 DOLLARS. 
Securely invested in Bonds, Mortgages and Stocks 
Premiums at less rates than charged by other Mutual 
Companies, payable in Cash Annually, Semi-annually 
<. Quarterly, as best suits the convenience of the ap- 
plicant. 


1,128,831 22 





Pror. B. Sittiman, President, 
Brnsamin Noyes, Secretary, 
Local Office, 40 Wail street, New York. 

P. D. Wurrmorx, Actuary, 

WitiiaM N. Biaxeman, M.D, Medical Examiner. 
In attendance at the Office, 40 Wall-street, daily from 
2 to 3 o'clock. © TT aes e 125-tf 
LIFE INSURANCE, 

MANHATTAN 
LIFH INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broapway, cor. Pine-st. 
Established under the new law of the State, with a 


tee 
— CAPITAL OF $100,000, 
invested in United States Stocks, and pledged for the 
obligations of the Company, 
Offers, upon the mutual principles, to insure : 
Ist. ‘The lives of individuals for oue or more years, or 
for life. 
2d. For joint lives, the amount payable at the death 
of either. 
8d. Against accident by travel, for short or long jour- 
neys. 
4th. To insure the payment of a certain amount at a 
future period by the payment of a smal! annual premium, 
the assured in either case to PARTICIPATE IN ALL THE 
PROFITS OF THE Company. 
Any party may waive the right to the profite of the 
Company, and in all caves where this is done the rate of 
premium is considerably lees, 
The advantages of Life Insurance are widely under- 
stood. To the husband, a father of humble means, it 
affords an ample guarantee of support to his family after 
death, by the investment of a trifling amount per an- 
num, and no prudent man should negiect to avail bim 
self of its benefits. 
Payments of Premiums arranged to accommodate the 
assured 
Any information desired cheerfully given at the office 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Mynd’t Van Schaick, David Austen, 
Caleb S. Woodhall, Ambrose C. Kingsland, 
Edwin D. Morgan, Evoch Dean, 
Wom. Burger, Nath’! G Bradford, 
D. Henry Haight, Edwin J. Brown, 
E. J. Anderson, James C. Baldwin, 
Eleazar Parmly, Wm. K. Strong, 
John 8. Williams, David 8 Mills, jr., 
D. Austin Muir, ewis 8. Loder, 
Geo. D. Phelps, John P. Brown, 
Denton Pearsall, J. B. Herrick, 
Edward Haight, John P. Ware, 
m. J. Valentine, Daniel Burtnett, 
Humphrey Phelps, George Webb, 
Jobn 8. Harris, John A. Merritt, 
George Hastings, Henry Stokes, 
Silas C. Herring, James Van Norden 
A. A. Alvord, 
ALONZO A. ALVORD, President 
C. Y. Werte, Secretary. 
Reynotps & Van Scnaicn, Attomeys and Counsel 
Asram Dusois, M.D., Medical Examiner, at the office 
from 2 to 3 o’clock, daily. 
Wit.arp Parker, M.D., Consulting Physician 
W-eowly 


OHIO FIRE-PROOF PAINT. 
The celebrated Fire and Water-Proot Paint 
has now been more thantwo years before the public, 
and been thoroughly tested, aad found to be both IN- 
COMBU STIBLE and IMPERVIOUSto MOISTURE, 
forming, in a short time, a coating as hard and ap; 
rently as durable as marble itself. The above article, 
from the mines near Akion, Obio, in its variea colors, 
can be obtained in any quantity, WARRANTED To PUR 
cuasers, of W. H. STAKK, No. 67 Beekman-st., who 
is General Agent and Proprieter in New York ; and will 
furnish a Pamphiet with full History, Directions, &o., to 
~ one desiring to purchase the Genuine Onio Paint 
N. B.—For churches it is particularly desirable, giv 
ing either wood or brick a sToNnE coating, and reudering 
the edifice FrRR-PROOP WI -lyeow 


Sofa Bedsteads, 
(Neeppam’s Patent.) 

pO ppg «eon exclusively by W. S. Hun- 
pHrys, Wholesale and Ketail Furniture Ware- 
rooms, 163 and 197 Chatham-street, admitted by all who 
have seen and nsed them to be the best ever offered 
to the public. When opened a Perfect Bedstead having 
a beautiful even Spring Mattress attached, requiring but 
one movement to open or shut them, and when opened 
forms the strongest Bedstead in use, and when closed 
aothing to detect its being a Sofa Bedstead. Also 
Clark’s Patent Chamber or Sick Chair, (much in use) 
N.B.—A large assortment of Furniture, Beds and Mat- 

tresses constantly on band. 122-18t 











J. F. BROWNE & CO., 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
Grand, Semi-Grand, and Six Oetave 
DOUBLE ACTION HARPS, 


Warerooms 295 Kroapway, 

AVE always on hands a large and elegant collection 
H of these beautiful Instruments, with ever article 
connected with the Harp, of the best quality, and at 
moderate prices. A list = prices and descriptions can 
be received by mail, single e. 

ce eee Peete. BROWNE, 
104-ly London and New York, established 1820 


PROSPECTUS of the INDEPENDENT. 
HE INDEPENDENT, a religious newspaper of 
the ay = class, is published weekly, at 24 Beek- 
man-street, New York, at Two Doiaxs a-year, paya- 
ble in advance. 

The Epirors of this journal are Rev. Lronanp Ba- 
con, D.V., of New Haven, Coun, Rev. Josxrn P 
['Hompson, Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Uburch, 
New York, and Kev. KR. 8. Srorxs, Jun., Pastor of the 
Uburch of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 

Dr. Bacon is at present traveling in Europe and the 
East, and his correspondence will enrich the paper dur- 
ing the year with bis observations upon Kuropean and 
Oriental scenery, society and institutions. Mr. Storms 
articles are designated by his initial S. 

Rey. Groxez B, Currver, U.D., (C.) and Rew 
Henry Warp Bercnen, (%) are enlisted as stated con- 
tributors to the editora] cosumns. 

The Assistant Editor is Rev. Josuwa Leavitt, whose 
experience as an editor the news department va- 
cied and complete. F 

Independent was not started for the purpose © 
gain, and it will be sustained upon the most liberal scale, 
even though it should never prove to be a source of in- 
come to its proprietors. 

Bat while | they are thus committed to its support, the 
proprietors have no control over the columns of thé 
paper, and no responsibility whatever for avyching thet 
appears in them. ‘The editors, on the other hand, bave 
uo property in the r, and no expectation of being 
either on os papocesained by it. .~ Sees 
of two years that this is perbaps 
best method of veto ly ind Le t newspaper, 
such 


ig & tru’ P 
taims to be. its name was in- 
vended 
ively. It is not the organ of any school in theology, of 








as The " 
to be characteristic, not offensively, but distinct- 


a'iists, the paper ad e princip! 
order generally held by the Congregational churches of 
New England. This it does, however, in the spirit pi 
kindness and liberality 








er 
Correspondence. 

poante OsEPH WARNE, se ee Sera England 
Ww. “ me 

Rev. A Kine, of Dublin, Kev. Louis Buia, o 

and Rev. Lzon Pr.atte, of Paris, (now in this ) 

who keep ite columns supplied with So nn ee 

ropean world, and articles of great ability 

vaine upon particular sapests of political ey 

cal. cnoveenenty eumeee Rp cagee ae ~ 
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THE INDEPENDENT, |r». s 
_—- eges sha. 


orrick 24 BEEXMAN-sTREET, BETWEEN WiLtiam | ‘ere Will 


AND NASSAU. 


what goo 
be difficult 


TERMS—S2 per annum to those who order the | £00d, how: 


paper sent by mail, and #2 50 to those who receive 


In the m 


the paper by carriers or post-riders at thvir door ally aided 


free of charge. 


called for ¢ 


Clergymen who send five names with $10 wil! be | the inform: 


entitled to a sixth copy gratis. 


pects of th 


Paymeut in all cases will be required in advance | i¥@- But 


OF AoVERTISEMENTs.—Seventy-five cents for 16 
lines for the first insertion, and fifty cents for each 


subsequent insertion. 


The Boston Orrice of The Independent is at the 
Literary Agency of G. W. Lian, No. 8 Cornhill. 


—~-e-—_— 


EDITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The editors of this journal are Leowanp Bacon, 
Josern P. Txomrson, and R. 8. Srorns, Jun 
When Mr. Storrs entered the editorial corps, 
the right to withdraw from it 
whenever the paper should have become estab- 
lished. Except for the absence of Dr. Bacon, he 
would therefore have done so at the commencement 


he reserved 


of this year. But ip of that ah 


and rapid); 
usefulness, 
three years 
past, it wil! 
permanent « 
ing for eacl 
grouped so 
lent rivals | 
tract of cor 
contain a px 
whole Unite 
voutly to be 
greatly aug: 
great advan 
religion. B 
that it ean ¢ 





he will continue to contribute as heretofore to our 
columns ; being relieved, however, of all Editoria) 
supervision and responsibility, except in the case 
of his own articles. These are designated by his 


initial, 8. 
The Assistant Editor is Rev Jos#ua Leavirr. 
Rev. Groxce B. Curever, D.D., (C.) and Rev 


Henry Warp Beecuen, (*) are enlisted as stated 


contributors to the editorial columns. 








For the Independent. 


COLLEGIATE EDUCATION SuCiKETY.—No 3. 


The difficulties with which this Society has 
had to contend have been alluded to, and I think 
it will be confessed they are difficulties for the 
existence of which it is by no means responsible 
Nor ought they to present any discouragement 
They are just such difficulties as in this world a 
wise man would expect to meet in any attempt 
to do good. 

But it is asked perhaps, what good has the So- 
ciety accomplished * And this question is some- 
times asked in a tone which indicates that in th: 
opinion of the asker, no answer can be given 
which will be likely to meet the reasonable ex- 
pectations of its friends and patrons, And it is 
readily admitted that compared with many of our 
benevolent societies its income has been sma!|—- 
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often too small for the magnitude of the objects | ful shade to o 
which it has been aiming to accomplish. It does | dren. 

not however follow hence that the results secured In the spiri 
have been small or unimportant. It would be | great process 
unsafe to estimate the good done by any of our | affairs of the ( 
benevolent societies by the amount of funds | ducted, and in 


which they expend, or indeed, by any results| attempt to an: 


which figures or statistics can express. 


It were saying much for the usefulness of the 


Society, to state that it has succeeded in bringing 
the subject of collegiate education in the new 
States again before the churches with new fresh 
ness and favor, at a time when this interest was 
greatly prostrated, by causes already alluded to, 
and régarded by many as abandoned and hope- 
less. Things had come to sucha pass that an 
agent from any Western college or theological 
seminary, however worthy or needy, could with 
great difficulty obtain a hearing in the churches 
of New England and New York. This had re- 
sulted partly from that discouragement before al- 
luded to, and still more from such a multiplica- 
tion of such agents as rendered it quite impossi- 
ble for churches to whom application was made 
either to hear all, or discriminate among the ap- 
plicants. And thus it would and did happen that 
the presidents of colleges now promising fair to 
prove fountains of blessings to millions of the 
present and future generations, often sought in 
vain to obtain the opportunity to ask the friends 
of Christian learning for aid which was indispen 
sable to save the colleges they represented fron 
extinction. And instead of growing better, 
things were in this respect becoming worse and 
Worse every year. Agents of particular institu 
tions of learning were multiplying and becoming 
more clamorous, and both pastors and churcher 
were becoming more impatient. The entire with- 
drawment of the sympathy and assistance of the 
churches in the old States from the cause of Chris- 
tian learning in the West seemed inevitable. 

At this crisis the Society was formed, and 
brought the case of the leading seminaries which 
stood in the most pressing need of aid before the 
churches as a great common interest which mus! 
be considered and provided for. The agents o! 
of these colleges were no longer rivals, but acting 
mm concert for a common cause—they no longe: 
spoke in the name of obscure and distant semina- 
ries, but in the name of a Board of Directors com- 
posed of men known to the churches and enjoy 
ing their confidence. As a natural consequence 
the charches were opened to them, and they have 
pleaded the cause of collegiate education as it has 
hot been pleaded before in the pulpits of New York 
and New England in a century. And they have 
Pleaded with success. In argument at least they 
have been triumphant. Few intelligent men now 
heed to be convinced that it is an essential pari 
of our Home Missionary enterprise to aid in 
founding Christian colleges in the new States, 
Few would now think of maintaining that we 
Ought to furnish the new settlements with books 
tracts and Bibles, and one generation of mission- 
aries, and leave them to found the permanent in- 
stitutions of education without assistance. Thir 
18 & good, a great good achieved—a great and 
Precious interest has been saved from utter neg- 
lect and abandonment. 

But this is not all. The seminaries whose ne- 
Cessities Jed originally to the organization of the 
Society, have all been saved from extinction or 
even temporary suspension, Their debts have 
been discharged, not indeed by funds raised by 
the Society in any case, but the Society has sus- 
tained them until resources previously held by the 
colleges could be rendered available for paying 
them. One of them has completed a fund ot 
$100,000 for its endowment, and is now on as 
fair foundation for permanent usefulness and 
increasing efficiency as any college in New Eng- 
land. A second, has by the gradual development 
of its own resources ceased to need aid, and 
while I am writing, each of the remaining three 
are understood to be far advanced in procuring 
by the aid of friends, mostly in the West, liberal 
and sufficient permanent endowments. It may 
now be reasonably hoped that within the first 
‘welve and perhaps the first ten years of the So- 
“are existence, all the five institutions origin- 
ally aided by it will have been placed on perma- 
nent foundations, and stand in need of no further 
sid than such as an efficient college can always 
derive from the liberality of friends in the imme- 
diate eld of its operations. Iam mistaken in 
RY estimate, or this is a result which ought to be 
satisfactory to the most ardent friends and pa- 
‘vous of the Society. To have sustained through 
oe of great difficulties and imminent danger 
ate and two theological seminaries 
(for one of the colleges has a promising theolo- 
sical department connected with it) located ad- 

at points widely removed from each 
other, all founded upon the principles of Protest 
al vntistianity as the basis of all religion and 
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